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EGYPT. 


GLADSTONE’S promised and much-talked-of 
statement of Thursday having turned out to be no 
statement at all, the present comfort of Englishmen in refer- 
ence to matters Egyptian is pretty nearly reduced to that 
of an old proverb, if not of an old song. With the Prime 
Munister defining as a position of “no danger, military or 
“other,” a position which the Unper-Secretary for 
Forricn Arrairs had ten minutes before defined as a posi- 
tion of “ very great peril,” it is impossible to look to official 
persons for any trustworthy or intelligible statement of 
facts. With Mr. Guapstoye giving accounts of the in- 
tentions of the Government in the style of Captain Jonn 
Bunssy, and, on being invited to explain these explanations, 
excusing himself in the style of Mr. Smras Wece, it is 
impossible to look to official persons for any trustworthy 
or intelligible statement of opinion. What Mr. GLapsTone 
actually did say has already been interpreted in diametri- 
cally opposite senses by his commentators; and perhaps 
the wisest commentator is he who recognizes and accepts 
the fact that Mr. Grapstone really said nothing in any 
way binding or definite. Therefore it is necessary to fall 
back on the proverb. When things are at the worst 
they are supposed to mend—a supposition which is a 
compliment to the nature, if not to the equity, of 
Providence. That things are as nearly as possible at the 
worst with Egypt is past denying. The very newspapers, 
which in their leading articles tell us that everything is at 
the best and for the best in Khartoum and Berber, print, 
with laudable impartiality, on the same page, and with the 
same advantages of type and “ lead,” statements from their 
authorized Correspondents in Egypt that “the situation is 
“truly desperate.” After this, argument, which has long been 
useless, becomes absurd. No Government, unless it were put 
to the utmost straits, could consent to use or to countenance 
the lamentable subterfuges and prevarications which have 
characterized the answers of Mr. Giapstong in the House 
of Commons during the present week ; and no Government, 
whatever its nominal majority in the House, can long bear 
up against the damning consensus of testimony, Conser- 
vative and Liberal, English and foreign, on the spot and 
away from it, which the Government of Mr. Giapstone 
has massed against itself in this matter of its monstrous 
Egyptian regiment. The summoning of Sir Evetyn Barine 
home is of itself a confession of failure; and no possible 
facing it out in the Houses of Parliament can void that con- 
fession. Indeed, the process of facing, as has been noted of 
the elders in similar cases, simply makes things worse. When 
a Prime Minister of England is driven to draw a distinc- 
tion between being “ hemmed in ” and being “ surrounded,” 
and when defenders of Ministerial policy in the House of 
Lords have to plead that it is too late to take measures 
which they have been pressed to take for months, the game 
is over. It is not over, no doubt, for the unfortunate 
ns who have trusted to the rotten reed of Ministerial 
pledges, or for the interests of England, which are suffering, 
and must suffer, from the blind obstinacy and the selfish 
folly of a crew of party politicians. But it is over as regards 
argument between intelligent persons as to the state of the 
facts. The rei are practically conjfitentes ; it only remains to 
see whether they can be prevented from escaping the punish- 
ment of their guilt. 
As to the actual situation, the description of the Cairo 
Correspondent quoted above may be accepted without any 


hesitation. It is “‘ truly desperate.” One of the best men 
in the service of the Egyptian Government, Hussein Pasna, 
is evidently wavering in consequence of the obstinate refusal 
of the Cairo authorities (that is to say, of the English 
Government) to listen to his appeals for succour. Agents 
of rebellion are at Berber, at Korosko, probably at Assouan. 
The reported Shendy massacre (which to Mr. GiapsTonE 
seems to be a matter of such small importance that when 
asked about the condition of Shendy he says nothing 
of it because his interrogator did not specially mention it) 
shows the complete command which the insurgents have 
of the river. At Khartoum General Gorpon is divided 
between thoughts of sending his companions, if possible, 
across the Equator, and thoughts of enlisting Turkish or 
English mercenaries or volunteers to do the work which the 
craven Government of England will not, and the helpless 
Government of Egypt may not, afford him means to do. 
The reckless waste of blood in a corner of the Eastern 
Soudan has produced as little effect as if it had been 
literally and formally poured into the sand. It is said 
(and it is also contradicted) that as first-fruits and a 
somewhat cheerful first-fruits of Sir Evetyn Barina’s 
absence, his locum tenens Mr. Ecerton, Nupar Pasna, 
and Sir Evetyn Woop, have resolved on an expedition 
to Berber. It will probably come too late, and it will pro- 
bably be useless if it does not include English troops, but it 
is at least the resolution of men. There is absolutely no 
reason why it should not have been taken, and carried 
out with efficient troops, not merely a month ago, when 
it would have enforced and improved General GraHam’s 
costly and now totally useless victories, not merely two 
or three months ago, when it would have saved Sinkat 
and Tokar as well as Berber and Khartoum, and would 
have made the Souakim expedition unnecessary, but five 
months ago, when it would have saved all the Soudan that 
was worth saving and have prevented massacre and disgrace 
without end. Or rather, to speak more precisely, there was 
one reason, the reason which in a dozen different ways brings 
mischief on England, and that reason lies in the obstinacy, 
the selfwill, the refusal to recognize facts and to discard his 
own crotchets, which are more and more becoming the chief 
intellectual ayd moral characteristics of Mr. GLapsToneE. 
But Mr. Guapstons, it is said, and he says himself, has 
come to an important resolution about Egypt. No one 
out of the Cabinet knows exactly what that resolution 
is, and it is only known as a quasi-certainty that the 
time-dishonoured instrument of a Conference is to be re- 
sorted to for settling that limited portion of the present 
distress of Egypt, which depends upon purely financial 
difficulties. From this Conference no good is to be ex- 
pected; and, save by accident, none can possibly result. 
Held in face of the recent declarations of the Government 
as to their Egyptian policy or no-policy, it can only encour- 
age those Powers which have designs on Egypt to put for- 
ward claims consonant to those designs, and those Powers 
which have no designs on Egypt to extort more or less 
damnifying conditions as a price of abstaining from coun- 
tenancing the designs of others. No country can come 
before a European Conference on Egyptian affairs in a more 
are _ than England comes in at this moment. She 
as had for very nearly two years the undisputed control 
of Egyptian affairs. There have been unofficial grumbles 
against that control; but grumblers and silent folk 
alike have abstained from the very smallest overt act 


calculated to tie English hands. We have not annexed 
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Egypt, and we have in more than one sense not protected it; 
but we have done acts than which no annexing Power could 
possibly have done more decisive acts as far as sovereignty 
goes, and which no ordinary protecting Power would think 
of doing at all. We have occupied the country; we have 
turned its domestic administration po Ag we have 
issued orders as to its foreign policy and its management of 
its dependencies ; we have motioned Prime Ministers into 
office.and out of office; we have sent military expeditions 
to this part of its territory, and extraordinary Governors- 
General to that ; and Europe, if it has not exactly adopted 
the full Homeric formula of “ praising us and bidding us go 
“on” (it would have been a very odd Europe if it had done 
the former), has refrained most scrupulously from inter- 
fering with us. Suddenly we throw ourselves on Europe 
to help us out of the financial difficulty which is partly 
of our own direct creation, and which in the lapse of 
time since our virtual control began, the men of busi- 
ness of the first country of business in the world, with the 
wealth and credit of the richest country in the world at 
their backs, ought to have been able easily to stave off, if 
not tocure. Why should we expect Europe to show us 
indulgence after this confession of flagrant incapacity ? 
How can we expect that part at least of Europe will not 
make the most of the occasion so rashly given? France, it 
is certain, had no rights in Egypt other than vaguely pre- 
scriptive, and, it is demonstrable, has forfeited and terminated 
the prescription by her refusal to share in the suppression 
of AraBi’s revolt. We have her resignation ; it is recorded 
and recognized, if not in form, yet in fact, by every 
Chancellerie in Europe. Yet, partly in lightness of heart, 
ly from the sheer blundering of our rulers, we offer 

er an opportunity of re-entry, a chance of getting the 
resignation cancelled, a certainty of being able to make 
some kind of stipulation where at present she is estopped 
by her own act from any claim. But, it is said, the 
Conference is to be strictly confined to financial matters 
and the law of liquidation. Chansons que tout cela! 
If England had appeared before Europe with a clean 
balance-sheet for Egypt, and a “state” of the country 
showing that it was well administered, free from domestic 
trouble and foreign enemies, on the way, at least, to steady 
and self-acting government, she might, no doubt, have dealt 
with Europe as‘one having the cards in her own hands. 
She could have said, “Take my terms, or I shall convert 
“ and redeem the debt as I please, and you may make the 
“ most of losing a good milch cow.” But at present Eng- 
land is simply begging Europe to come and help her out 
of the result of her own bad management, to take part 
of his money responsibilities off a steward so incapable 
that the estate under his care has become wholly bankrupt 
and half-ruined in his hands. That is the attitude into 
which celebrated men of business like Mr. GuapstonE, 
Mr, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, experienced diplomatists 
like Lord GranviLLe and Sir Cuartes men of weight 
and sense and practice in affairs like Lord Harrincton 
and Sir Witt1am Harcourt, have brought England in the 
spring of this year of grace 1884, two years after fortune 
had thrown into England’s lap the greatest windfall ever 
known since Cuive shook the tree into a lap more 
grateful and more capable nearly a hundred and fifty 


years ago. 


THE LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL, 


= Lorp Mayor can scarcely hope to defeat the 
Government on the second reading of the London 
Government Bill; but he is perfectly right in taking the 
first opportunity of challenging the fae oe of the measure. 
The Committee appointed by the Corporation confined its 
Report to a sweeping and all but unanimous condemnation 
of the Bill. Although many of its special provisions are in 
a high degree objectionable, the strongest reasons for reject- 
ing it lie on the surface. The scheme is politically dangerous, 
and it has no tendency to promote municipal efficiency. 
Since the details of the Bill have been published it has ob- 
tained no additional support, nor has Sir W. Harcourt’s 
skilful and pleasant speech conciliated opposition. Mr. 
Firtais' perhaps not well advised in continuing a chuckle 
over his success in obtaining the support of the Govern- 
ment to the doctrines shared by himself with Mr. Brat. 
The silence of all the other metropolitan members, with 
the exception of his colleague who is a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, ought to suggest a doubt whether the municipal re- 


volution is popular. No public body, and, it might almost 
be said, no person interested in local administration, has 
2° the present time expressed approval of the change. 

. Lioyp, who describes himself as Honorary Secretary 
of the Municipal Reform League, represents a wholly polt- 
tical organization, having himself first taken part in the 
movement as secretary to a number of Radical Clubs or 
parochial Caucuses. According to his own account, one 
meeting in support of Mr. Firra and Mr. Brat was 
attended by 5,000 inhabitants of London. It would be 
strange if a much larger number of Radicals could not. 
be found to denounce any established institution. It is 
not stated whether any Vestrymen were found to join 
in the agitation, or even any considerable ratepayer. It 
is highly improbable that any member of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was present ; and only one Common Coun- 
cilman shares the opinions of which Mr. Luoyp professes to 
be the official exponent. 

No equally extravagant project of administrative central- 
ization has been hitherto proposed. It is true that the term 
is ambiguous, as it may be applied to the combination of 
larger or smaller units; but municipal and parochial func- 
tions are ordinarily entrusted to communities less vast than 
great provinces or petty kingdoms. The Common Council 
is to have exclusive authority over four or five millions of 
inhabitants of the metropolis. The district Councils are 
expressly excluded from all independent share in munici 
administration. The Common Council has absolute di 
cretion to apportion the duties and rights of the subordinate 
bodies ; and it might, if it thought fit, reduce their employ- 
ment toa sinecure. No such extreme consequence of the 
Bill is likely to occur in practice; but the central Govern- 
ment of the Metropolis may probably engross all powers 
which could induce moderately ambitious candidates to 
offer themselves for seats in the District Councils. Pro- 
bably the Common Council itself, finding the due per- 
formance of its functions impracticable, may devolve the 
management of municipal affairs on its paid officers ; 
and indeed such an arrangement would perhaps be the 
least mischievous result of the Bill. The comparative suc- 
cess of the great provincial Corporations may be largely 
attributed to the ability of their town clerks, their sur- 
veyors, and their other ent officers. It would be far 
more difficult to mera a competent staff to govern the 
metropolis in the name of the Common Council ; but clever 
solicitors and engineers would be in all respects preferable 
to active demagogues. Sir Witt1am Harcourt contended 
that the municipal government of London would not be 
more complicated than the administration of the London 
and North-Western Railway. The Directors and their 
officers have to organize and govern a few thousand railway 
servants, and to provide engineers and workmen, who, ac- 
cording to a fixed routine, keep the lines and the rolling- 
stock in a proper condition. The Directors themselves, 
though they are supposed to be chosen by the shareholders, 
are really self-elected, and, as a rule, they hold office for life. 
All their officers, without exception, hold permanent ap- 
——_ subject to the condition of good behaviour. 

e analogy with a Council chosen by household suffrage 
in every third year is remote and imperfect. 

The letter of Mr. Oakey Hatt, formerly Mayor of New 
York, on unwieldy municipalities, fully deserves the atten- 
tion which it has received. He records the failure of an 
attempt to amalgamate the City of New York with the 
great adjacent town of Brooklyn, and he states that in 
Boston and its neighbourhood several independent munici- 
palities conduct the local administration to the public ad- 
vantage and satisfaction. Mr. Haut, having been connected 
for five-and-twenty years with the municipal affairs of New 
York, would have no difficulty in furnishing ample illus- 
tration of the justice of his opinion, At this moment 
form which could scarcely have been attempted if the 
city had been united with New York, The object of the 
movement and the evils which it is intended to correct 
are not uninstructive. The exercise of patronage by the 
Aldermen has been so inefficient or corrupt, that the re- 
formers now propose to give the Mayor the absolute dis- 
xa of all paid municipal offices. The city of New 

ork itself is the centre of corruption and of all kinds 
of maladministration. Mr. Oakey Hat well remembers 
the gigantic frauds of Tweep and his gang, and he has 
known judges exercising criminal jurisdiction who were the 
if not the accomplices, of thieves. The rates in New 

ork are probably three or four times as large as in 
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London, and the public convenience and safety are scandal- 
ously neglected. 

When the London Government Bill has passed the second 
reading, the boast of its supporters that it is moderately 
and judiciously framed will be tested by close examination. 
An instructive example of the reckless policy of present and 
future change which finds favour with the Government may 
be found in the Forty-ninth Clause of the Bill. Almost un- 
limited powers are given to the Common Council in con- 
junction with the Local Government Board of altering in 
vital points the municipal constitution which is to be 
in the first instance established. The numbers of the 
governing body and the area of the Municipality are but 
provisionally fixed by Sir W. Harcovurr’s elaborate and 
ambitious measure. The Common Council is empowered by 
the Forty-ninth clause to frame a scheme for all or any 
of the purposes enumerated in the clause. The scheme, 
when framed, is to be submitted to the Local Government 
Board, which, after complying with certain forms, may 
approve the scheme, which is ultimately to be sanctioned by 
an Order in Council. “The scheme shall thereupon have 
“ full effect, as if it were enacted by Parliament.” In other 
words, Parliament is to be ousted of its legislative power over 
the most important parts of the organization which it is 
invited to create, Among the purposes for which the 
Common Council and one or two Government departments 
are to legislate at their joint discretion are the union and 
alteration of municipal districts and wards, and the altera- 
tion of the number of Common Councillors and District 
Councillors. If, therefore, the operation of the Act is not 
satisfactory to a Radical majority in the Council, acting in 
concert with Sir Cuartes Diike or a successor of the same 
opinions, districts may be readjusted at their pleasure, so 
as to secure the necessary majorities in all the municipal 
districts, if only the Minister is not opposed by his col- 
leagues in the Privy Council. The Americans, who invented 
the theory, the practice, and the name of “ gerrymandering,” 
have not yet ventured to give it legislative sanction. 

Not only are special facilities offered for internal jobbery 
in the interest of political parties, but the framers of the 
Bill have with unparalleled audacity provided for the ex- 
clusion of contumacious bodies of citizens, and for the addi- 
tion to the municipal area of outlying districts which may 
be recommended either by their taxable value or perhaps 
by their political conformity. A scheme may be framed, 
subject to the same nominal and illusory conditions, “ for 
“ including in London any neighbouring parish, sanita 
“ district, &c., and for excluding from London any paris 
“or detached part of a parish or place.” The victims of 
metropolitan faction or cupidity may, if they think it 
worth while, petition the Privy Council against the scheme ; 
but the Common Council and the Local Government Board 
will have no fear of being overruled. If Mr. Firrn and 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt had been charged with the muni- 
cipal organization of other great cities at home and abroad, 
they would, if they were consistent, have combined all 
adjacent towns, or have allowed the large and central 
communities to admit or exclude neighbouring districts at 

leasure. Manchester and Salford, Newcastle and Gates- 

ead, Liverpool and Birkenhead; and in America New 
York and Brooklyn, Boston and the suburban towns, 
would have been deprived of their present independence in 
pursuance of a fantastic love of local centralization. The 
Corporation, the Board of Works, the Vestries, and the 
better class of ratepayers may possibly protest in vain 
against a wanton revolution ; yet even the most compact 
of Ministerial majorities may perhaps resent the proposed 
devolution of the legislative powers of Parliament. 


TWO DISASTERS. 


- we are to believe the irrepressible scientific persons 
who write letters to the papers, we have to thank the 
Island of Java for another benefaction. It lately sent a 
series of sunsets—or so the scientific persons said—which 
were made an excuse for inflicting insufferable boredom on 
a great many innocent people. They were, it seems, all 
because of the big earthquake of last year. Now that 


tiresome Dutch ion has sent us an earthquake into 
the bargain. ether the earth quaked on Tuesday 
morning because it had done the same on the other 


side of the world some months ago, or only because 
the soil of England foresaw the defeat which was to 


befall a Heaven-sent Minister in the afternoon at the 
hands of the children of darkness, it is absolutely certain 
that there was an earthquake. Various persons, many of 
whom seem to have been in bed at half past nine, have 
written to the papers to describe<heir sensations ; and the 
traces of the commotion are visible in Essex. Happily it was 
on a small scale. No considerable loss of life followed, and it 
does not appear that any building in a sound state has suffered. 
An ancient church at oe has been reduced toa state 
which leaves it at the mercy of the restorer ; and the stone 
steeple of a Congregational church at Colchester has been 
brought down, which may perhaps be accepted as a proof 
that this steeple, which was once before nearly brought down 
by lightning, is singularly unfortunate. The worst conse- 
quence of the disaster has been the loss inflicted on a num- 
ber of poor people, who have become very proper objects of 
charitable assistance, which we may reasonably hope will not 
be withheld. Slight shocks of earthquake are by no means 
uncommon in England. People whose years are still com- 
paratively green can remember three or four of them, and 
they have all been so gentle that they have produced no 
effect beyond a little mild excitement and a trifle of damage 
to the handiwork of the jerry builder. This last has been 
more severe; but, compared to the awful convulsions which 
have ruined towns in Italy and desolated whole districts 
round Sunda Strait, it is in all seriousness barely worth 
mentioning. 


Whether they happen on a great scale or on a small, 
earthquakes are things which are beyond our control. There 
is nothing for it but to bear them with as much courage 
and as little talk as possible, and set to work to make good 
the damage they do. The other misfortune of the week 
is a far more profitable subject of speculation. In the first 
place, it cost the lives of three people under circumstances 
of great horror, and that isa much more terrible thing 
than the upsetting of iron steeples and brick chimney- 
stacks, or even of Norman church towers. In the second 
place, it could have been prevented ; and, if people are 
wise enough to learn the proper lessons from it, they 
may diminish the risks of such things in the future. The 
disaster in the “Old Bell” Tavern tells, unhappily, no 
new story. The people in the house seem, as far as 
can be known, to have done all they could to make a 
fire certain at some time. It is supposed, with great proba- 
bility, that the housekeeper laid the fire for next morning 
over a hearth covered with glowing ashes and in a grate hot 
enough to reduce the materials to the state of tinder. Then, 
with the kitchen and the house at large full of inflammable 
matter, the household went to bed over the trap they had laid 
for themselves. As every Report of the Fire Brigade shows, 
this very action is the cause of several conflagrations every 
year in London; and it might seem that a tavern-keeper, 
who knows that his house is full of spirits, would have the 
common prudence to see that it was not committed on his 
premises. But no advice or example will teach some people 
prudence. When the fire had once broken out, the master 
of the house did his best to save his servants. He warned 
them, and it was not his fault if they delayed to take his 
warning. The three women, who knew that they stood over 
a furnace, waited to dress ; and before they were ready the 
fire had covered the lower part of the house. It does not 
appear that anything which could be done to save them in 
the circumstances was neglected. A good deal has been 
said about a ladder chained to a wall in the neighbourhood 
of the window at which they stood. It is supposed that 
this ladder might have been of some use, but as it was only 
fourteen feet long, and as the window-sill was twenty feet 
above the nearest rest, it might as well have been non- 
existent. Moreover, the window was right over the built- 
out kitchen where the fire began, and the flames made 
any approach to that side impossible. When a thing of 
this sort happens, which is five or six times a year, it is 
always said that it shows the necessity of providing houses 
with better means of escape for the inhabitants. Nobody 
will deny that a house cannot be too well or too sen- 
sibly built, but when the circumstances come to be inquired 
into, it is uniformly found that the fault lies with the folly 
of the people, and not with the structural defects of the 
house. Houses after all are meant to live in, and not to 
run out of. Besides, London already contains several hun- 
dreds of thousands of houses which could never, or would 
never, be titted with special means of escape from fire, and what 
is wanted is something which will serve the dwellers in them. 
What that is it requires no ghost to tell. It is that they 
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should realize the truth of the old adage that fire is a good 
servant, but a bad master. In the long run nothing will avail 
any human being but his or her own prudence and common 
sense. It is perfectly possible to feel the sincerest pity for the 
sufferers by the disaster at the “ Old Bell” Tavern, and yet 
to see that they in all probability are to blame for their own 
misfortune. There is more profit in realizing the whole 
meaning of that than in throwing the blame on the ladders 
and the fire-escape and the staircase. 


THE ANENDMENTS TO THE FRANCHISE BILL. 


HOSE who are fond of somewhat abstract political 
speculations may be excused at the present moment 

for wondering whether it is wise of a Government to 
scheme for a great Parliamentary victory just before 
Parliament rises for the holidays. It is certain that the 
majority on the second reading of the Franchise Bill, which, 
according to Government advocates, was to crush all resist- 
ance and transform the Conservatives into a dispirited and 
ysed mob, does not appear to have had any effect of 

tke kind. At the only election since the Ministry have not 
indeed lost a seat, but have failed to gain one by an 
increased majority, in a borough notorious for see-sawing 
between parties. A heavy defeat has been inflicted on them in 
the House of Commons itself. During the extra-Parliamentary 
speechifying of the holidaysthe solitary song of triumph which 
the Home Secretary tried to uplift at Derby fell somehow 
flatly on the ear, and the enemy raised a loud and cheerful 
counter-note in many different places. In fact, nobody in 
the political world seems one penny the worse or better for 
that tremendous majority ; just as no one was converted to 
a worse or better opinion of the Government policy in 


- Egypt by Mr. Guapstoye’s furious onslaught shortly before 


the rising of the House. Perhaps that rising itself may 
have had something to do with this result, and the old 
caution about striking while the iron is hot may apply. Or 
perhaps (and a strictly impartial politician must give his 
readers or hearers the opportunity of an unbiassed choice) 
the great majority of the other day has failed of significance 
precisely because it was, and was known to be, insignifi- 
cant ; because a ‘majority of the House of Commons in its 
be-Caucussed and be-Gladstoned condition has ceased, to the 
knowledge of the nation, to represent anything like the 
actual national will; and because the profound indifference 
to the subject which, rightly or wrongly, characterizes the 
mass of Englishmen extends to all manifestations of party 
discipline in reference to that subject. If this latter is the 
case, it would assuredly not be an occasion for unmixed 
rejoicing. It might, indeed, offer a better chance of getting 
rid of a mischievous and dishonest Bill, but it would show 
that the nation has an estimate of its present representa- 
tives which may or may not be in itself a true one, but 
which certainly does not indicate that all things are as they 
should be either in Parliament or in people. 

The amendments already pro are wanting neither 
in number nor in importance, though the device by which 
the Government has limited the Bill to unusually few 
and simple clauses necessarily restricts them in the first 
respect. As a matter of fact, however, every student of 
‘matters Parliamentary knows that the apparently inter- 
minable lists of pro to leave out from the word 
“that” to the word “ this,” and to insert between the 
word “this” and the word “that,” are more or less de- 
lusive. In practice many are quietly dropped, some are 
ruled out of order, others follow, undebated and unvoted 
upon, in the track of those already discussed and de- 
cided. In the case of the Franchise Bill there is no fear 
of there not being plenty of matter for discussion in Com- 
mittee, on Report, and on the third reading, so as to give 
opportunity for those repeated divisions on which Mr. 
Fawcett laid so much stress in his speech of Wednesday. 
For a prudent and practised man as Mr. Fawcerr is, that 
speech was perhaps a not wholly wise one. Mr. Fawcerr 
enlarges on the importance of increased majorities in pre- 
senting to the House of Lords a Bill which the House of 
Lords does not like, and is quite certain that if that House 
rejects a Bill so presented, the majorities will increase 
still further. It is not very easy to see the ground of 
Mr. Fawcert's confidence, and it is easy to see that by his 
argument and by his illustration of it taken from the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill he has put, in a not im- 
probable case, a weapon of strength and sharpness into his 
adversaries’ hands. For there is no doubt that the Govern- 


ment will have to do all they know to maintain the majority 
of which they are so proud, and it is impossible to see how, 
unless some strange paralysis comes upon the Opposition, 
they are to increase it. The Conservative minority on that 
occasion included but a single Liberal vote, and the Govern- 
ment majority, besides the untrustworthy contingent of the 
Irish Nationalists, included many Liberals whose allegiance 
must have been pretty severely strained as it was, and who 
will be put to a still stronger test by such amendments as 
Mr. Abert Grey’s and by proposals for proportional repre- 
sentation. These latter proposals in their turn will 
estrange the Irish members if accepted. And it might 
very possibly happen that, if Mr. GLapstone adopted the 
course which his unwise advisers urged on him, and tried 
to drive the Bill through the Upper House by the 
machinery of an Autumn Session, the majority, instead of 
“ reaching a hundred and fifty,” might shrink to a hundred 
or to less—a result which, on Mr. Fawcert’s own showing, 
would be nothing less than disastrous to the Ministry and 
their party. 

Whatever amendments the Opposition and the Moderate 
Liberals may finally elect to fight seriously must turn 
directly or indirectly on three points—that is to say, on the 
delaying of the effect of the measure till redistribution is. 
planned or till a fresh Parliament has been elected, on the 
exclusion of Ireland, and on the adoption of some of the 

roportional representation devices. Of the last-named it 
is not necessary to speak again at present. With regard to 
the other two, they are not so much independent as com- 
plementary. No Reform Bill which throws the franchise 
open to the lowest of the Irish people can be satisfactory, 
and no Reform Bill can be satisfactory which maintains 
the present unduly large representation of Ireland. The 
difficulty then presents itself that the present Bill is 
specially framed to do both these things. It can only 
be made tolerable, therefore, by practically turning it 
inside out, and converting it from a pure Enfranchise- 
ment Bill into a nearly pure Redistribution Bill, or else 
by suspending its operation till a period when possibly 
better influences may preside over the destinies of the 
country. No Government which had faced the question 
of reform from the point of view of national as distin- 
guished from party interests could have had any difficulty 
in framing a measure as acceptable as any measure disturb- 
ing an existing state of things can be. The points which 
the framers of such a measure would have had before 
them are obvious enough. They are the positive reduction 
of the representation of Ireland, the maintenance of the 
present, if not a higher, electoral qualification, and the 
redistribution of the proportion of members left so as 
to give more weight to the numbers, intelligence, loyalty, 
and property of the North. As regards Scotland, they 
are the raising to a small extent of the total represen- 
tation, and the allotment of more members to the large 
towns and populous counties. As regards Wales, the re- 
duction of the representation by free grouping of counties 
and by the transference of some borough seats. As regards 
England, the grouping of many small boroughs, the dis- 
franchisement of a few, the formation of numerous consti- 
tuencies on the plan of East Retford and the Rape of 
Bramber, and the enfranchisement of some large towns. A 
measure directed to these points would have been a measure 
consistent with precedent, suited to the wants (if there are 
any wants) of the country, capable of being in similar 
fashion remodelled at any future time—in short, a measure 
of practical politics, which might be opposed by those 
who do not see the necessity of any reform at all, but 
which could not be treated as a reckless bid for the 
restoration of waning popularity by flooding the consti- 
tuencies with ignorant voters, and facilitating redistribution 
in the interests of one party merely. But no ingenuity 
of amendment short of complete transformation can make 
the one Bill into the other. The postponement of the 
effect of the measure, however, and the exclusion of 
Ireland, would have the same practical effect, because they 
would necessitate the discussion of the whole matter again 
in connexion with the Redistribution Bill and the Irish 
Reform Bill, which would have to be separately carried in 
the next Parliament. Even the mischievous extension of 
household franchise to the country districts might be to a 
great extent parried by judicious arrangement of those dis- 
tricts after the fashion above referred to. The most con- 
venient points to fight, however, will probably present them- 
selves more clearly as the fight itself on. As the 
measure stands, it is, as regards Ireland, madness, and as 
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regards England a party trick ; and it is difficult to imagine 
any alteration in it, except extension on its own lines, 
which would not be in fact, as well as in form, an amend- 


ment. 


SHOT, OF COURSE. 


HERE is little use in protesting against popular prac- 
tices, but sometimes it is difficult to resist the empty 
pleasure of a grumble. The popular practice which at 
present vexes some minds comes from the natural instinct 
of the natural man to destroy all that makes life worth 
living. That is all. Among the things which sensibly add 
to the pleasure of life are the enjoyments derived from 
nature. Nothing can, unluckily, be more maddening, to 
the > | civilized Englishman, than the pleasures of 
nature. Solitude, unspoiled loneliness, trees and plants 
growing in their untutored way, birds and beasts living 
their own lives in their own fastnesses, all these are 
abomination. Thus we read in the papers that the 
country near Burnham Beeches is being polished into 
a civic ideal. Drives are cut, are erected, staring 
white placards marked “ Lord yor’s Drive,” and so 
forth, virect *Arry where he should go. The place, it 
appears, is being converted into a semblance of Battersea 
Park. This reform may shock the “ remnant” dear to Mr. 
MatrHew ARNOLD, but is sure to meet the wishes of the 
public. The change is made precisely in the spirit of the 
fellows who lately trapped and killed an otter on the 
Thames. To see a real live otter on the Thames would have 
been a pleasant excitement for oarsmen of sense and taste. 
They would have felt that, after all, England near 
London was less thoroughly denaturalized than they had 
supposed. They would have been happily reminded of 
days when wild on Thames the worthy beaver swam, 
and of all the sylvan past of over-cultivated England. 
But the local sportsmen soon “arrested that agency,” 
as Mrs. Hominy says. “None of that ere maudlin 
“ sentiment,” said they, and trapped the otter, and knocked 
him on the head. Doubtless they felt as happy as the 
Queensland planter will do when he shoots the last black 
fellow. 

A still more pleasing example of British taste and 
humanity has just been revealed by a correspondent of the 
Standard. On April 20 he wrote from Chequers Court, 
near Tring, to beseech the public to hold their hands if they 
met two white storks. Mr. AsttEy, who wrote to the 
Standard, had in his possession a pair of these beautiful, and 
in Germany sacred, animals. Most of us know the storks 
which make the quaint homely roofs of Strasburg more 
homely and more quaint. They are not shot in Strasburg, 
where the Alsatians show a lamentable lack of our famous 
sporting instinct. But Mr. Astiey’s storks escaped from 
his boundaries. He did not think they meant to migrate, 
and he had left them full liberty, in the hope that they 
would remain in England to rear their young. Vain hope! 
Mr. AstLey thought that the stork had a chance of being 
spared. He reckoned without his ’Arry. On the very day 
of writing, April 20, Mr. AstLEy was obliged to send 
another letter (from Oxford) to the Standard. The second 
epistle is worth giving in full; what Mr. Astiry has to say 
is so characteristic of our civilization :— 

Sir,—Since writing you a letter, asking you to kindly publish it, about 
a pair of White Storks, I have heard that one has been shot, and the other 
wounded, so there is now no good in its appearing in print. Apologizing 
for giving you this unnecessary trouble, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
' H. ASTLEY. 

Etonian Club, Oxfurd, April 20. 

The fate of the storks is only the last example of the 
meaningless desire of destruction which unedu- 
cated people, and even people who should know better. 


What do they mean to do with the rare birds and beasts 
which are killed whenever they show themselves in Eng- 
land? A ph in the local journal, and perhaps a 


dirty, mouldy, ill-stuffed wild swan, or white stork, or 

le graces some dark corner of the slayer’s house till 
poy th a an eyesore and is thrust into a lumber-room. 
No more pleasure than that is gained by depriving natu- 
ralists of a harmless pleasure and making the country 
more commonplace. Even if rabbits and hares do not 
go where their friends fear that they will, it is certain 
that other beasts are becoming wofully rare. In a yearly 
widening radius round London songbirds are trapped, 
strangled, and carried to town to sell by a ne’er-do-well set 


of “tradesmen,” the birdcatchers. Even flowers are being 
exterminated. A rare fern is a red to the tourist in 
the Lake country ; he cannot rest till he has uprooted and 
destroyed it. Even primroses are being extirpated, partly 
to be worn by omnibus diivers on “ Primrose day.” The 
primrose is not “a plant very hard to catch,” Tike the 
mandrake as described by Josepnvs, nor can it protect itself 
by uttering awful yells when dragged out of the ground, 
Were it not for the game laws and private ownership, 
England would be deprived of wild flowers, and of every 
animal less tame than a costermonger’s donkey. 


FRANCE AND AUSTRALIA, 


FERRY’S curt and peremptory answer tothe re- 
e presentations of the English Government on the 
transportation of French criminals to the South Sea Islands 
closes the discussion for the present. It has been justly 
remarked that such a negotiation ought to have been kept 
as an official secret, but the disclosure of the reqvest and 
the refusal was probably a calculated indiscretion. The 
unanimous approval of the Paris newspapers has probably 
satisfied the Winister of the accuracy with which he has 
estimated public opinion. His Government has probably 
no desire to provoke a serious quarrel with England, but it 
has found by repeated experiments that ostentatious dis- 
regard of English susceptibilities is always popular. The 
fault is perhaps not wholly on one side, for the tone in 
which French projects of colonial aggrandizement have 
been criticized on this side the Channel must be the 
more irritating, because it often represents a well-founded 
judgment, The display of French unfriendliness in Mada- 
gascar, in Tonquin, and now in the South Pacific, takes 
a more practical form. The animosity of centuries ap- 
pears not to have been permanently abated during an 
unbroken peace of seventy years which has from time to 
time ripened into an apparently cordial alliance. In the 
days of Lovis-Puitirre and under the Second Empire 
attacks on English policy were for the most part made only 
for purposes of domestic opposition ; and they were answered 
by the organs of the Government. The existing Republic 
seems to have united all parties in chronic antagonism to 
England. The Journal des Débats is almost as systematically 
bitter as the Opportunist and Radical journals. 

The late abortive negotiation was of a delicate nature, 
because a strong moral claim was not supported by an 
strictly legal right. As M. Ferry says in his note, wit 
more truth than courtesy, the disposal of French criminals 
within French colonies is a matter of domestic policy with 
which no foreign Power is entitled to interfere. ‘Rover 
theless, the evil which is apprehended is undeniably serious, 
and among States, as among private persons, good neigh- 
bourhood requires the performance of many positive and 
negative duties which are not enforced by law. If the 
criminals who are to be sent to New Caledonia were after- 
wards strictly confined to French territory, there would be no 
ground for complaint of any penal system which the French 
Legislature might think fit to adopt. As M. Ferry well 
knows, the Australian colonists object to nothing in French 
domestic or colonial policy until it directly affects the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring countries. The English 
Government may well be excused for making diplomatic 
representations when it has itself yielded to precisely similar 
demands on the part of its own dependencies. New South 
Wales and Victoria were in the first instance told, after the 
manner of M. Ferry, that, as long as West Australia was 
willing to receive transported convicts, the other settle- 
ments had no right to interfere with the relations between 
the Imperial Government and one of its colonies, They 
replied that, although such adventures would be rare, if not 
impossible, fugitives might conceivably find their way by 
sea or land to Melbourne and Sydney. Their real objection, 
though it might be called sentimental, was still more 
earnest and unanswerable. They knew that Australia was 
commonly regarded by the world as a geographical unit ; 
and that the reproach of being a depository of crime would 
not be removed as long as convicts were sent to any part of 
the continent or of the adjacent islands, If their remon- 
strances had not ultimately prevailed, there is no doubt that 
the Colonies would have seceded from the Empire. They 
have no similar menace to address to France, but they will 
not submit tamely to a grievous wrong. 

The colonists may, perhaps, as occurs in most contro- 
versies, have injured their cause by exaggeration of their 
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just demands, They had been warned by friendly advisers, 
and they are now reminded by angry French journalists, 
that some of them proposed virtually to establish a 
new Monroe doctrine in a region extending over fifty 
degrees of longitude, and from the Equator to the Pole. 
Neither the Imperial Government nor any official repre- 
sentative of the Colonies has preferred so extreme a 
claim. The French were asked, not to abstain from hoist- 
ing their flag on islands in the South Pacific, but to 
renounce the project of deluging that quarter of the globe 
with rapine, violence, and all the characteristics of that 
worst barbarism which belongs to the dregs of civilization. 
It would, in fact, be unnecessary, if it were allowable, to 
test against genuine French colonization in a part of 
the world which will inevitably become English, or rather 
Australian. Convict settlements and military posts may be 
established and defended ; but there will be little French 
emigration. In more promising colonies, such as Cochin 
China, the proportion of civil and military functionaries to 
resident traders resembles the following of the Highland 
chieftain who marched with four-and-twenty men and five- 
and-thirty pipers. The original Monroe doctrine, which 
was propounded when the United States were not much 
more populous than Australia at the present day, has 
constantly expanded as the power of the Union has in- 
creased, and it is now virtually operative from the Canadian 
frontier to the Gulf of Mexico. Mownaor doctrines and 
similar claims depend not on international law, but on mate- 
rial strength. e American Government had no legal 
right to interfere with the form of government which 
Napoteon III. had established in Mexico; but as soon as the 
victors in the Civil War were at liberty to attend to matters 
of external policy, the mere intimation of American disap- 
ie caused the retirement of the French troops and the 
of the Mexican Empire. Australia, though far less 
powerful than the United States, is also more inaccessible 
to a European force, and with its present and future terri- 
torial adjuncts, the inhabitants may hereafter be not less 
able and willing to exclude unwelcome neighbours. 
If the French Government persists in exercising their re- 
ey ees powers which are asserted in M. Ferry’s Note, 
e Australian Colonies may reasonably expect the sanction 
of the Crown to the measures of precaution which they may 
think it n to adopt. The proposed annexation of 
New Guinea, or of the part of. the island which borders on 
Torres Straits, will become indispensable. It would be 
intolerable that foreign desperadoes should establish them- 
selves, either under the French flag or as independent adven- 
turers, in the immediate vicinity of the coast of Queensland. 
The local Government was too hasty in taking ostensible 
possession of the territory without Imperial authority ; but 
all the other colonies have since approved of the same 
policy, and the Colonial Office, though it has hitherto with- 
eld its assent, has intimated only a provisional objection to 
the scheme. Lord Derrsy’s suggestion of some kind of 
federal organization as a condition precedent of the extension 
of colonial dominion, produced an immediate practical result. 
At the Conference held during the autumn at Sydney, both 
the Continental and the insular Governments were repre- 
sented for the most part by their respective Prime Ministers. 
The scheme of qualified federation which was framed by the 
delegates has not yet been ratified by the Legislatures, and 
consequently it has not been formally submitted for the 
a val of the Crown ; but there can be little doubt that 
Colonies will e to some arrangement of the 


kind. The Imperial Government is almost pledged to 


give favourable consideration to the project, and also to ap- 
ve of the annexation or protectorate which will be the 
demand of the federated or allied Colonies. In antici- 
pation of the intended union, the several Governments 
will probably proceed without delay to make legislative 
provision against the apprehended risk of criminal immi- 
ion. M. Ferry cannot in common consistency object 


to their absolute control of their own domestic legislation. 


It is possible that perseverance in an unfriendly policy 
may produce results which are certainly not contemplated 
by anti-English politicians. The consolidation of the con- 
nexion between the Australian Colonies and the mother- 
country would be an almost certain consequence of a 
common fear of foreign encroachment. The North-American 
provinces remained loyal as long as France and England con- 
tended for supremacy on the Northern Continent. They 
rebelled within thirteen years after the peace of 1763 had 
confirmed the expulsion of French authority from Canada. 
There is happily no reason to apprehend any quarrel 


which would alienate the Australian Colonies from their 
allegiance; but such a misfortune would be impossible 
if they required the aid of England to defend them 
against French aggression. If M. Ferry or his suc- 
cessors wish to try the experiment of colonization in the 
South Pacific islands, they will best get rid of an obvious 
impediment by cultivating amicable relations with their 
predecessors in the enterprise and their future neighbours. 
Up to the present time they have done their utmost to 
alarm and irritate the great and growing communities 
which occupy the Australian continent and the islands. 
The evil and risk of hostile relations are not compensated by 
any prospect of political or social advantage. Transporta- 
tion is the worst of all methods of disposing of criminals, 
except when, as in the early days of Australian coloniza- 
tion, they can be absorbed into a free population. The 
failure of the penal system in New Caledonia is notorious ; 
and it is impossible to believe that the French Legislature 
would deliberately contemplate the alternative of allowing 
convicts to disperse themselves as freebooting adventurers 
over the neighbouring regions. The infliction of a rebuff 
on Lord Lyons and Lord GranviLte may perhaps satisfy 
French patriotism without the practical execution of un- 
justifiable threats. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH, 


UR readers will remember that last summer the pro- 
posal was made, with the sanction of the Vicar of 
Stratford-on-Avon, to unearth the remains of SHaksPEARE 
which lie in the parish church of that town. No motive 
could be assigned for what was generally felt to be a 
desecration except mere idle curiosity, and public protests 
against the proposed disinterment were energetically made 
in many quarters. The Vicar, strange to say, defended the 
proposal, and the Town Council, with laudable good sense, 
as vigorously denounced it. Eventually it was abandoned, 
and what, as was commonly thought, would have proved a 
public scandal was thus averted. It is, indeed, but seemly 


that a spot which not only all England, but the whole 
| cultivated world, looks on with an especial piety should not 


be lightly or needlessly played tricks with. Mankind has, 
fortunately, not yet outgrown the instincts which lead it to 
guard with reverence and jealousy the graves of the poets 
and teachers to whom it owes much of its purest hap- 
piness; nor, so long as the writers themselves and their 
works are held in honour, is this ever likely to be the 
case. But it seems that the meddlesome spirit which 
prompted the unearthing of Smaxspgzare’s bones is by 
no means extinct. In the Times of Tuesday last Dr. 
Juss RAND, a Vice-President of the New Shakspere Society, 
writes to say that a proposal has been now made, and 
is not unlikely to be carried into effect, to enlarge the 
old parish church at Stratford. The ground on which, 
according to the correspondent, the “ restoration” or 
enlargement is called for is in order that the religious 
services may “s’y dévélopper avec magnificence.” We are 
far from wishing hastily to prejudge a question on which it 
is possible that the public may hear a good deal said on 
both sides ; but the levity with which it was last year pro- 
posed to tamper with the remains of our greatest poet does 
not at first sight predispose one to look with much favour 
ata —— emanating from the same quarter to rebuild 
the church in which they lie. 

It is not pretended, taking the facts as M. Jusseranp 
states them, that the church is in any such state of dilapi- 
dation as to make extensive changes or repairs necessary. On 
the contrary, except for some vegetation which hasaccumulated 
on the roof, and which can be easily removed, all seems to 
be in good order. We are ourselves far from joining in 
the indiscriminate cry against all restorations which from 
time to time finds vent in the columns of the daily papers. 
Restorations are often necessary, even though much that 
is beautiful or picturesque is lost in the process. Old 
associations count for much; but in cases of clear neces- 
sity or evident expediency they must be sacrificed. The 
point is whether, in the present case, such necessity 
said to exist. So far as the 
information lai ore the public , there appears 
to be none whatever. The ed she most ‘of our 
readers are aware, is a handsome building, with a unity 
and harmony of design which structural changes would 
probably ruin. It is not pretended that the church is 


falling to pieces, though, even if that should ever be the 
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the old lines. It-is at all times risky, even in the hands 
of the greatest architects, to alter the proportions of a 
building when they are already satisfactory. In all such: 
cases to leave well alone is the best course. In the attempt: 
to make a good building better the chances are not small 
that it will be spoiled. The pleasing impression of the 
cane church at Stratford-on-Avon does not lie in any 
ecorative details, but in the harmonious effect of the 
whole; and such effects, as everybody knows, are easily 
marred by even slight changes of structure. Among other 
alterations, it is proposed, according to Dr. Jusserann, to 
enlarge the nave. It is obvious that this will change the 
whole character of the building, though in what way it will 
enable the Vicar to perform the service with more “ magnifi- 
“ cence ” we are quite unable to imagine. It seems plain 
enough that a religious service can admit of any reasonable 
amount of magnificence without expanding the nave of a 
church to an abnormal width. What sort of service does 
the Vicar want to establish? Does he wish the choristers 
to walk six or eight abreast down the central aisle? And 
are the people of Stratford so enamoured of magnificent ser- 
vices that they are willing, for the sake of them, to sacrifice, 
as they would almost certainly have to sacrifice, the beauty 
of their historic church? We greatly doubt it. Next to 
Westminster Abbey, there is no ecclesiastical building in 
these islands that has greater claims to reverent treatment 
than the church at Stratford. Last year, when it was pro- 
to disinter the body of SuakspEareE, the public feeling 
of the town pronounced strongly against the proposal. Is it 
too much to hope that this will again be the case on this 
occasion? We grant that the proposed outrage was greater 
in the one case than in the other. But to have frus- 
trated a greater act of Vandalism is no reason for not hin- 
dering a smaller. As Dr. Jusspranp remarks :—“ Il est 
“& peine besoin de rappeler ce que tout le monde 
“ sait—que |’édifice, outre sa valeur comme souvenir, a une 
“ réelle importance artistique. C’est un trés-bon spécimen 
“ @église petite ville aux XIV™ et XV™ sidécles; or 
“ on a déja détruit ou restauré un si grand nombre de ces 
* églises que sans doute on devrait traiter avec plus de 
“ respect les survivantes.” We can hardly believe that 
the people of Stratford will suffer their church to be trans- 
formed without a protest, or that, in face of their protest, 
the work would be undertaken at all. 


There may be other country churches of about the same 
date as that of Stratford-on-Avon which have been im- 
proved, and not injured by restoration. Where the building 
itself is dilapidated, or is tending towards dilapidation, then 
there is nothing to be done but to restore it. Restoration 
of the interior, too, may often mean the removal of hideous 
pews or organs foreign to the whole character of the edifice 
and the substitution of something more in keeping with it. 
But to alter the structure of a building of great arebitectural 
merit,and consecrated by memories dear to every Englishman, 
merely to allow a more ornate service to be performed in 
it, can hardly proceed from any other motive than the mere 
mania for restoration on its own account, It is against 
this that persons of taste and judgment will protest. If 
Dr. JussERAND’s account is accurate (and we have not seen 
it called in question), the proposed reconstruction of the 
church is utterly unjustifiable. It is an act of vandalism 
against which public opinion in Stratford and throughout 
the country should protest, and which it can and ought to 
render impossible. Nothing but the structural weakness of 
the building can justify such a step; and even then, as 
we have said before, the old proportions should be 
preserved. Even if the church has become too small for 
the number of worshippers, the proper course to take 
would be to build a new church and not to enlarge the 
old. The Vicar should recollect that, besides the relation in 
which he stands to his parish, he is also, in a peculiar sense, 
a trustee for the nation. That he is not sufficiently aware 
of this fact is shown by the readiness with which he last 
year consented to, wef publicly defended, a project which 
would have served no useful purpose of any kind, and 
which was in the highest degree offensive to the feelings of 
the great mass of Englishmen. The strong expression of 
opinion which that proposal called forth had the result that 
it was abandoned ; and we trust that a similar expression of 
opinion on the present occasion will be attended by an 


equally satisfactory result. 


THE CATTLE BILL. 


INISTERS have put their fortune to the test in the 
matter of the Cattle Bill; and, as was generally fore- 
seen, the result has been to set them reconsidering their posi- 
tion for the fourth time or so in the course of their present 
official career. The majority of one hundred and thirty sung 
by Sir Witi1am Harcourt has failed them at the pinch, the 
Flowers of the Forest were a’ wede away on Tuesday, and 
it is now proved to demonstration that the House of 
Commons is precisely of the same mind as it was when Mr. 
Crap.in’s motion was carried last Session. In a somewhat 
different way the history of Lord Carurnerorp’s Bill will 
serve as a pendant to the history of Mr. CuaMBERLaIn’s 
measure. They have both shown how ill the Ministry can 
manage. The Presinent of the Boarp of Trape has made his 
bungles all out of his own head while the Cattle Bill has 
been forced on the Ministry, but both have been as badly 
conducted as need be. After turning a deaf ear to the 
House of Commons, as it would seem, in the hope that the 
whole matter would be foggotten, the Ministry was com- 
pelled to do something at the beginning of the Session, It 
framed a Bill which was to do just as little as possible, and 
when the House of Lords put the important word “ not” in 
its right place in the first clause, Mr. Dopson was allowed 
or directed to ask the House of Commons to set it down four 
lines again. Meanwhile, there was much running to and 
fro to get up an agitation. The agitation would not come, 
and the Lower House remained of the same opinion as before. 
At the end of all their wriggling between the wish to 
do nothing, and the fear of the consequences if they took 
that course, the members of the Cabinet have contrived to © 
bring the worst upon themselves by irritating some of their 
supporters without disarming their opponents, or hood- 
winking the more independent part of their followers. 


The economic arguments for or against the Bill have 
been so thoroughly discussed that it had become useless to 
repeat them, even in the House of Commons, where repe- 
titions are more and more becoming the substance of every 
debate. On Tuesday night the question was openly argued 
as what it is, one of confidence. The Bill as amended in the 
House of Lords would make it incumbent on the Privy 
Council to obtain undoubted evidence that foot-and-mouth 
disease did not exist in any country before they permitted 
the importation of its cattle into Great Britain. As Lord 
CaRLINGFORD drafted the Bill the Privy Council might admit 
cattle from any country as long as they were not sure that the 
disease did exist. It is tothis form that Mr. Dopson asked 
the House of Commons to restore the Bill. This is not, as 
Ministers very well know, a mere distinction between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, as some very superior persons 
have discovered. It is much more like the difference be- 
tween “you may” and “you must”; which, as every 
fourth-form boy knows, if he knows nothing else, are quite 
separate things. Still, if the House of Commons had full 
confidence in the Privy Council, it would not be very parti- 
cular as to whether the “ not” was in the thirteenth or the 
seventeenth line of the first clause. But that confidence is 
exactly what the majority of both Houses do not feel. 
They do not trust the Privy Council, and therefore they 
insist on tying it down to a well-marked duty. When Mr. 
Dopson got up to ask the House of Commons to amend the 
Lords’ amendments, on the ground that they limited the 
discretion of the Privy Council with unpleasant severity, he 
was in fact advancing the very worst argument he could 
have chosen. His mistake was promptly pointed out to him 
by Mr. Cuariin, and he must have 0g to realise its — 
magnitude when Mr. J. Howarp, who had thought the 
difference of little importance, declared that he meant to 
vote against the Ministry, because it showed such a very © 
suspicious longing to have its handsfree. The fact that 
a few Conservative members voted for them can have 
been a very poor consolation for Ministers, for it only 
served to emphasize the extent of the defection in their 
own ranks. It might be a hopeful sign if they had 
time before them. Lord Ranpotpa Caurcnitt and the 
other Conservatives who voted in the minority have 
their reasons for not risking their popularity with the 
workmen in the towns. Their support perhaps shows 
that, under favourable circumstances, the long wished for 
agitation might be set going; but it cannot be waited — 
for now, and even if it came it might prove extremely 
awkward. The Ministry was set on Tuesday afternoon 
between the devil and the deep sea. Mr. Giapstong grew 
very warm after the debate in his anxiety to prove that he 
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was not disregarding the majority when he decided to wait 
and cast about for a compromise; but to anybody less 
ifted with the power of making subtle distinctions the 
t' appears obvious. Parliament has now said clearly 
enough in two successive Sessions what it wants, and 
Mr, Giapstoxe’s Cabinet has to choose whether to yield 
or not. Whatever may be the exact form of the com- 
mise offered, it can only be one of two things. Either 
it will be a surrender, which will be the wiser course, or 
it will be another attempt to shirk complying with the 
wish of the majority of the House. In the former case the 
majority may be trusted to be satisfied with having ob- 
tained the essential in any, disguise, in the latter the 
Ministry will have turned a temporary check into a defeat 
which will have enduring consequences. Considering their 
astonishing management of the matter all along, it is at 
least possible that they may choose the least wise of the two 
methods of managing it now. 


ENGLISH AS SHE WILL BE SPOKE. 


the enterprising Fonseca published his cele- 
brated Anglo-Portuguese Grammar, he intended to 
confer a real benefit on studious youth, at whom he dedi- 
cated her. Genius dozs not know its own ample powers. 
The distinguished Portuguese was really achieving immor- 
tality, and his grammatical examples were full of burning 
words more deathless than those which the poet is pri- 
vileged to utter. In England people who knew not 
the intelligent Baboo thought, of course, that no one 
would ever write seriously in the Anglo-Portuguese 
style. But the native press of India, the press which 
ks of “unveiling Sir Georce CampBELL’s cut bono 
“in all its naked hideousness,” proves that many 
thousands of Her Mavesty’s subjects do actually speak 
“ English as she is spoke.” From Mauritius, too, from a 
Mauritian newspaper, we cull some flowers (of speech) 
that should not be allowed to blush unseen. Who knows 
but that, as our race expands itself through the Soudan, 
Borneo, New Guinea, and other fields over whose walls we 
are looking, English, as she is spoke by the educated 
aboriginal tribes, may not become the language of the 
future? The speech of Mitton, of Gray, and of Byron 
(to whom an American critic greatly prefers Emerson) may 
become the speech of Fonseca. This new tongue, with-such 
a future before it, deserves the gravest attention. For- 
tunately the latest example, that from Mauritius, includes 
both poetry and prose. As Emerson is to Mutton, and 
his speech to Minton’s, so is “ M. M.” (the writer of the 
following verses) to Emerson, and Fonsecan to American, 

The Mauritian poet M. M. (who, of course, is not Mr. 
Max Miter, though a very original linguist) starts 
quietly enough with a mere letter to the Editor :— 

Dear Mr. Eprtor [he og Sarge g to dropping my pen on this 
paper, Iam glad to say that it is a work of paramount importance to 
occasionally look back on the past, and give an account of the profits and 
losses sustained in our constant undertaki The question relative to 
the preservation of our health ought to be, believe, a primary derivation 
in our incoherent m: 

Let us pause to consider the characteristics of the Late 
English thus revealed. New English, or Fonsecan, is 
obviously based on newspaper English. “ A work of para- 
“ mount importance” is one of the clichés that the writer 
of political “leaders” can seldom deny himself. “ Primary 
“ derivation” again seems to be derived from popular 
science. FLAauBERT would have revelled in it, FLAUBERT who 
said, wittily and wisely, that “we live in a time when art 
“is expected to be moral, vice to be decent, metaphysics to 
“ be intelligible, and science to be popular.” The Mauritian 
goes on to speak of the value of health. “We, the 
“thinking communities of this island, must, we allow 
“the term, consider health, through thick and thin, 
“sine qua non for the welfare of the Colony.” He 
has got “thinking communities ” from the Spectator, which 
thus “ moulds the whisper” of peoples still to be. The 
“ New Writer” goes on to say that he had seen a woman 
bathing where no such woman should be, and, “ finding 
“noone at hand to put a dead-lock to this abominable 
“ practice, I at once sent a boy” (the New Writer seems to 
be a schoolmaster) “ to apprize her of her delinquency.” 
Here a bit of eighteenth-century English appears, acquired, 
danbtless, inthe New Writer’s study of Dr. Jonnson. Thus 
we have news; English, popular scientific English, and 
the English of t the books in which our native friends are 
educated, all blending in Fonsecan. After some practical 


remarks, our friend drops into poetry 5 and here, we think, 
is the most instructive part of his toil. What question is 
more interesting than the English pootry of the future ? 
The well of pure Fonsecan undefiled bubbles up and sings, 
xareBopevov xeAapvle, in the following fashion :— 
HEALTH. 
Health, a spring of virtue, 
Prolongs the lives of mankind ; 


When every thoughts we eschew 
Off the often troubled mind. 


Cure it cannot the victim, 

Though he shall moan for the pain, 
Unless the mankind to trim 

Be in its dotal domain. 


Can we not say, sir, to them, 
Who are sitting on the Board, 
To give a glance on the main, 
Of the question we now hoard ? 


Yes. Let them judge the complaint 
And send their men to put stop 

To this delinquency unfaint 

Of which here we are a crop. 

In this lay we recognize the practical purpose of the 
educated native, conveyed in something of the obscurity 
admired in Mr. Browninc, and with that wavering 
balanced hesitation between anapestic and iambic verse 
which so pathetically marks some recent verse of “ art that 
“is moral.” Such, doubtless, will be the d of 
the future ; such the songs of the dark races blended beneath 
the Anglo-Saxon sceptre. 


PROCURATORS FISCAL, 


O*% Monday night Dr. Cameron did his best, with the 
help of Sir G. Camppett and Mr. Macrarane, to 
destroy one of our few remaining illusions. He attacked 
the Procurator Fiscal. We have been long accustomed and 
even reconciled to the shortcomings of the Public Prosecutor 
south of the Tweed, but it had been an article of faith that 
in Scotland he was above reproach. Dr. Cameron is of 
another opinion. He finds that there is much in the — 
tion and methods of proceeding of the Procurator which 
requires amendment ; and thirty-five members of the House 
voted that Dr. Cameron was right. Not that the member 
for Glasgow appeared in his favourite character of root-and- 
branch man. On the contrary, he expressed a sound Scotch 
admiration for the institution, and confined himself to com- 
plaining of the position of the officials who have to work it. 
In one respect Dr. Cameron may feel sure of the sup- 
port of the most Conservative lawyers. He insisted that 
the Procurators Fiscal are not, as a rule, sufficiently paid, 
and the reform he asks for is an increase of salary. There 
is certainly no actual or possible Fiscal in Scotland who 
is not prepared to approve of Dr. Cameron’s argument 
so far. When it comes to accepting all his deductions the 
support will be less hearty, for, when stripped of the polite 
formulas which Dr. Cameron felt constrained to use, his 
statement amounted to this, that the Procurators are com- 
pelled to hold a dependent position, and cannot be trusted 
to do their duty honestly. Out of the whole body only 
eight can confine themselves to their official duties. The 
remaining forty-four are compelled to act as solicitors, or to 
take to other business. In some cases the other business 
(and here we get to the source and origin of the evil) is that 
of factor or estate agent to a landlord. Now in Dr. 
Cameron’s opinion, and still more in Mr. Macrar.anr’s, it 
is impossible that a Procurator Fiscal, who is also a solicitor 
or factor, can discharge his public duties in a satisfactory 
fashion. They were both to assert that there is great 
discontent on the subject in Scotland, and to ask for the 
outlay of a little money to put things right. There is so 
much plausibility in the contention that a public official 
should confine himself to his office, that the support 
given to the motion is perfectly intelligible. The Apvocate- 
GENERAL himself, although he opposed the member for 
Glasgow, did not deny that what he asked for was reason- 
able. He only objected to the expense, and insisted that 
the present system works fairly well. He also made much 
of the very sound and very Scotch argument that the more 
a man has to do the more he does. If you wish, said the 
ApvocaTe-GENERAL, to get the best out of a man, keep his 
nose to the grindstone. A Procurator Fiscal who has 
only his office to attend to may have intervals of leisure, 
and so get lazy ; whereas, if he is always at work for him- 
self, he is kept in training, and his faculties are always . 
sharp. On these excellent moral grounds, and also because 
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reform means an outlay of money without any adequate 
return in the shape of a seat in the Cabinet for Lord 
Rosesery or a good, big, imposing Local Government 
Board, he asked the House to reject Dr. Camzron’s motion, 
and it did so by a majority of seventeen. 

It is the nature of Scotch questions to interest nobody 
but Scotchmen; and so the question of the Procurator 
Fiscal’s salary may be left to be settled by the members from 

_the north of the Tweed and Mr. Macraruane. There were, 
however, one or two features in the debate which are worth 
looking at for their own sake. There was, for one thing, 
the appearance of that tremendous popular agitation which 
seems to spring up everywhere at the touch of the Radical 
member. Dr. Cameron asserted that Scotland was burning 
to reform the national system of criminal prosecutions ; and 
Mr. Macrariane, with the emphasis of an orator whose 
education has been finished in Ireland, spoke of “ atrocious 
“ oppression ” and the sufferings of the poor man. It is 
very strange that we should hear of all this for the first 
time. When Scotchmen are intent on reforming something, 
they are not wont to be so quict about it. To judge by 
what has been heard of late years, and even from what was 
said in the debate, Scotland has very good reason to be 
satisfied with the administration of the law. It is carried 
out rapidly and quietly. The punishment of criminals is 
not left at the mercy of accident or to a species of regulated 
private revenge. It is perhaps better that public officials 
should serve the State alone; but, without accepting the 
Spartan theories of the ApvocaTE-GENERAL, it is possible to 
find a good deal to admire in the Scotch system. There 
is probably not one of the Continental nations possessing 
essentially the same legal machinery as the Scotch which 
could rely on finding so many men to do, in addition to pro 
fessional labours, the arduous work of a Public Prosecutor 
who is not a mere ornamental figure, and do it so well. Even 
the members who supported Dr. Cameron protested against 
his sweeping general accusations, and voted for him because 
they thought the Procurators deserve better treatment, and 
because their actual position might lead to abuse. Except 
the member for Glasgow and Mr. Macrariane, nobody 
seemed to believe in the existence of any serious cause of 
complaint against the conduct of prosecutions. There is, 

however, no sort of difficulty in discovering what has 
aroused the zeal of these gentlemen. Some of the Procurators 
are agents to landlords, and of late certain crofters have 
found them unpleasantly active. Hence all this talk about 
atrocious oppression and the entrapping of innocent boys. 
In these times, when the whole administration of Govern- 
ment is undergoing a process of conversion into a big Radical 
machine, it probably appears a good thing to Dr. Cameron 
to make the Procurators Fiscal wholly dependent on the 
State. There is a vague but natural conviction that in that 
case they might be trusted to stand by, under proper 
pressure, while the Highland crofters agitated for their 
rights in the way which proved so effectual to carry the 
Irish Land Act. 
There is one other part of the debate which ought to 
an interest out of Scotland. Every now and then 
there is a call for Public Prosecutors in England, and there 
is at all times a steady grumble against the existing officer 
who bears that title, apparently as an ornament, and under 
restrictions which confine him to the harmless position of 
dummy. Englishmen who think that a Procurator Fiscal 
would be a useful officer here should carefully read Monday 
night’s debate, and then ask themselves whether they want 
him as he is in Scotland, or whether, if he is not taken with 
all his powers, he is worth taking atall. The secret inquiries 
which the Procurator Fiscal conducts, and the wide discretion 
entrusted to him, might not be found to prove acceptable 
on nearer acquaintance. Here Dr. Cameron has the ad 
vantage of expressing the common English view. It has be- 
come our habit, alone among the fons of Europe, to take 
it for granted that the presumption is always in favour of 
the criminal. He is given every chance and every safe- 
guard. The very detective police can scarcely be kept from 
announcing their movements from the housetops. It is a 
system which prevents occasional injustice at the expense 
of allowing the guilty to escape far too often, but it also 
saves us from a great deal of inquisitorial control. Scotch 
law has always gone on very different principles. It has 
pressed hardly on the accused, and has always supposed that 
the duty of legal authorities was to prove his guilt, and 
not to establish his innocence. The influence of English 
a has modified the working of the Scotch system very 
considerably, but a great deal of the old Adam remains. The 


whole control of criminal prosecutions is still in the hands 
of the State, and its agent the Procurator Fiscal considers 
himself as a species of authorized huntsman whose business 
it is to keep down the human wolves and foxes which 
prey on society, and also to keep poachers in the 
form of private prosecutors from trespassing on his pre- 
serves. Scotchmen are well content with this state of 
things. They find that it works smoothly, and are quite 
satisfied to see the Procurator Fiscal well armed. It is 
ible that even in Scotland the success of the system is 
rgely due to the fact that the Procurators are not mere Go- 
vernment officials, but generally men of business who have 
ample means of knowing how. much will be tolerated. These 
modifications which have been produced by time and com- 
promise are, however, just the part of the Procurator Fiscal’s 
office which it would be most difficult to reproduce in 
England, 


HYDE PARK CORNER. 
OX Monday evening Mr. Suaw Lerevre announced to 


the House of Commons the decision of the Government 
with regard to the Duke's statue. It is to go to Aldershot, 
and a foreign artist is to be commissioned to make another 
for the arch. This decision will not be universally popular. 
We had got accustomed to the ugliness of Wyatt's statue. 
The Duke of Wetuineron sat for it, according to the Duke 
of RutLanp, who, indeed, seemed to have proved the fact, 
though the Committee appointed by the Prince or WaALEs 
denies it. Furthermore, the Duke of WELLINGTON liked it, 
and was proud of it; and we confess to preferring it on 
that account in spite of its want of artistic merit. Another 
unpleasant feature of Monday night’s proceedings was the 
evident anxiety of the Cuter Commissioner to shelter him- 
self behind the Prince or Wates. His Roya HicHness, 
of course, is not a Sovereign with responsible Ministers, and 
in strict law there was nothing actually unconstitutional 
in Mr. Suaw Lerevre’s constant references. Still it is 
impossible not to observe the attempt to make use of the 
well-deserved and undoubted popularity of the Prince to 
ward off unpopularity from the First Commissioner of 
Works and his more exalted colleagues. Another curious 
point in the debate was the anxiety of several speakers 
to disclaim any objection to Mr. Borum as sculptor 
of the new statue on the ground of his being a foreigner. 
It is difficult to see why the fact should not be men- 
tioned, and it would be impossible to object to Mr. 
Borum on any other ground. That he is a first-rate 
sculptor no one will deny. True, we have some artists as 
good as he is, and some whom critics look on as better ; 
but in a national work of this character it is absurd to 
ignore the sculptor’s nationality. When Marocuert was 
commissioned to make the statue of Prince ALBERT for 
the Memorial, there was a similar disclaimer of prejudice 
against a foreigner ; while a few outspoken people said 
plainly that it was immaterial, as the Prixce was him- 
self a foreigner. Marocuerti’s failure, and the subse- 
quent employment of FoLry, gave, nevertheless, universal 
satisfaction. We have no FoLtey now; but we have 
good sculptors of our own race and country. Mr. Saw 
Lerevre’s reason for employing Mr. Bornm was very 
curious. After another reference to the Prixce or WALEs, 
he said that three distinguished (English) sculptors had _re- 
fused to enter into a competition for the honour of making 
the new statue. Did Mr. Lerevre seriously think three 
distinguished sculptors would entertain such a proposal for 
a moment? The excuse, the only one made for the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Borum, amounts simply to this—three Eng- 
lish sculptors of eminence refused to behave as if their 
reputation had not been already formed; and Mr. Suaw 
Lerevre, finding competition impossible among native 
artists, appoints a foreigner without any competition. Our 
one source of comfort lies in the probability that Mr. 
Borum will produce a fine work, a one worthy of the 
Duke’s memory. 


Mr. Arruur Batrour, who apparently takes some inte- 
rest in artistic questions, and who may perhaps be looked 
upon as a suitable person to rule at some future time in the 
Office of Works, made the best speech of the short debate. 
The question of the removal of the statue, he observed, was 
not merely an artistic one. It was rather one of historical asso- 
ciation. He went on tocriticizethe new arrangements at Hyde 
Park Corner ; and in answer to him Mr. Suaw Lerevre’s 
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— logic comes again into use. He is going to 
rate the arch as its architect intended. The original 
drawings will be in the approaching exhibition of archi- 
tectural drawings at the Burlington Club. To judge 
by them, Burton intended at first to put a frieze round 
the plinth, and to add eight statues, four on each 
front. Subsequently a chariot was proposed for the 
top, and in the engraved views of the time is always 
represented there. hich of these intentions is to be 
carried out does not very clearly appear, or whether they 
are both to be fulfilled. The arch was originally designed 
to make an entrance to the Royal Gardens; but the device 
of turning the roadway of Constitution Hill through was 
ingenious and successful. The whole operation has now 
been carried out, so far as the public is informed, without the 
superintendence of any architect or sculptor, certainly with- 
out the help of any artist of eminence. The narrowness of 
the majority in favour of the vote, and Sir Roperr Pret’s 
a. to bring the matter up again on the Report, leave a 
ope that Mr. SHaw Lerevre’s wild career may receive a 
check. A characteristic excuse was put forward for not re- 
Placing the Duke—namely, the cost of the operation ; but, as 
. Soaw LErevrE made no reference to the similar cost of 
putting any other piece of sculpture on the arch, we may 
suppose that he reasoned, if it can be called reasoning, as 
he had done in the matter of choosing a sculptor. 


THE BUDGET. 


vig Budget was introduced by Mr. Cuitpers on 
Thursday evening in a speech shorter, on the whole, 
than such speeches usually are. Mr. Cur~pers has neither 
Mr. Guapstone’s power of lucid explanation, nor its 
opposite, in which unfortunately the Premzer excels even 
more. The statement of Thursday excited little curiosity 
beforehand. But the Cuancettor of the Excuequrr, by 
two proposals which he made towards the conclusion of 
his speech, contrived to impart to it considerable interest. 
The subject of light gold is in itself of importance, if in 
many cases, no doubt, of very little importance, to every- 
body. The subject of the rate of interest on the National 
Debt affects a large and increasing number of people. Mr. 
CuiLpers’s speech, then, may be divided into two distinct 
parts ; and, without pronouncing any opinion upon them as 
yet, we may briefly indicate their drift, both as regards the 
account of the revenue and the new proposals. 

The revenue for the past year has amounted to a total of 
87,205,0001., or 656,000/. more than the estimate. For the 
coming year the estimate is 85,555,000. The expenditure 
for the past year has been 86,999,000l., leaving a surplus of 
206,ocol. The surplus anticipated for next year is 263,000l. 
Mr. CuiLpErs proposes to apply this modest sum in the 
reduction of the licence-duty on four-wheeled vehicles ply- 
ing for hire, or, in other words, on cabs, and we may possibly 
in the remote future be able to find some kind of conveyance fit 
to drive in besides hansoms. This reduction is, however, speci- 
ally intended for the relief of hackney-carriage owners at 
watering-places where the season is short. The Excise has 
produced 46,653,000/., being 138,000/. above the estimate, 
though still showing a fall on spirits, the very open weather 
of the months of November, December, January, and 
February having, as the CHanceLLor observed, had a direct 
effect on the reduction of the amount. On the other hand, 
the beer revenue has greatly improved. In 1881-2 it 
was 8,531,000/. In 1882-3 it fell to 8,400,000/. It has 
now risen to 8,488,o00l., or within 50,000/. of what it 
was two years ago. This is not unsatisfactory, even from 
the teetotal point of view. People have drunk more 
beer and less gin. As Mr. Curiprers remarked, with a 
complacency all the greater because it was unexpected, 
pauperism has decreased. Artisans and labourers are 
doing very well. Bread is cheap; and although there 
is “much complaint among persons in easy circum- 
“ stances,” or, rather, among persons who were formerly 
in easy circumstances, “there is a steady increase in the 
“accumulations of the country which is best evidenced 
“ by the growth of the Income-tax and the House-duty.” 
No wonder that Mr. Cuipers has, as he says, to deal 
with very conflicting circumstances. Railway receipts are 
low. Trade is depressed. Incomes derived from land, 
whether by landlords or farmers, are still in an unsatisfac- 
tory state. These are Mr. CuiLpers’s own words, but it 
does not seem to occur to him that it is his duty to face 


these circumstances. The Post Office has proved a dis- 
appointment, and the CHANCELLOR is en to put off 
cheap telegrams for nine months. The Parcels Post has 
not fulfilled expectations. Instead of bringing in, as was 
estimated, 340,000/., it has only produced 155,000/. Such 
are the chief items relating to the past with which Mr. 
CuripErs dealt, and they do not seem to present any 
features of exceptional importance. 

With regard to the future, the Cuancettor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER had two principal proposals to make which, it 
may be anticipated, will both encounter considerable 
criticism. The first relates to the reduction of the National 
Debt. The funded debt amounted this time last year to 
712,699,0001. It now stands at 640,631,000/., being a lower 
figure than it has ever touched since 1811. The interest is 
lower than it has ever been since 1805. This satisfactory 
state of things, coupled with the fact that, while Two- 
and-a-half per Cent. stock is at 91, and the old Three 
per Cent. Consols are at 102 and upwards, or, in other 
words, that the Two-and-a-half per Cent. stock is nearly 
at par, and the Three per Cent. considerably above par, 
Mr. Cuitpers sees his way to a grand reduction of the 
whole debt by a conversion of the Three per Cent. 
stock into two and a half. How this is to be done he ex- 
plained not very clearly ; but, no doubt, by the Treasury 
using its undoubted right of giving notice, the arrangement 
will be largely carried out while money remains so cheap 
and trade so depressed. The second proposal to which we 
have referred is for the improvement of the gold coinage. 
It appears that, since the redemption cf specie payments 
in 1817, more than 300,000,000/. worth of gold coins have 
been put into circulation, and not more than 50,000,000/. 
formally withdrawn. Of the 90,000,000 sovereigns and 
20,000,000 half sovereigns now in circulation in this 
country fully a half are light. Various proposals have 
been made and plans tried by which this state of things 
is to be remedied. Mr. Cuiipers reviewed them one by 
one, but rejected them all for various reasons, except one. 
The difficulty of course is obvious. Somebody must pay 
for the depreciation. The proposal that has hitherto 
been most favourably entertained is that the loss should 
be divided between the Treasury and the actual holder. 
But Mr. Curpers suggests taking the half-sovereign, con- 
verting it into a coin containing more alloy, and only 
representing half a sovereign as a crownpiece represents 
quarter of a sovereign, so as to make a saving by which the 
whole gold coinage may eventually be called in, and re- 
issued in full without loss. The proposal is a debatable 
one, but it is only bad men who will see in it a sign that 
the Government, having already suggested the debase- 
ment of the franchise, now suggests the debasement of the 
currency, 


FOOTBALL IN THE FIELD. 


iv might be a nice question for the curious to decide whether 
the position that the game of football has within recent times 
taken among our national sports is due to an increase in the man- 
liness or in the frivolity of our age. Popular in one shape or 
other the game has been in these islands trom an almost imme- 
morial time ; indeed, it has a history to which the history of 
cricket is but of yesterday. The Greeks played it, and so did the 
Romans ; the latter, in Rugbeian fashion, using their hands as well 
as their feet. It is supposed to have come into Britain with Cesar, 
but the first mention of it in our chronicles is in the latter part of 
the twelfth ome when William Fitzstephen, in his History of 
London, writes of the young men of the city going on certain 
festivals into the fields to play the e after dinner. For some 
reason, shrouded in the mists of antiquity, Shrove Tuesday seems 
to have been held peculiarly sacred to the sport, and many who 
have still a fair share of their span of years to run can remember 
how on that day, in certain odd nooks and corners of England, a 
ball was kicked fortuitously about village streets to the great 
detriment of windows and the dismay of the more timorous 
inhabitants. In its early days the game was followed in very 
primitive fashion, and in a desperately rough one, without any of 
the intricacy and manceuvring of modern play ; so that probably 
it was not only James's known aversion to hard blows that made 
him forbid his luckless son from joining in a sport which he has 
styled in his Basilikon Doron as “ meeter for laming than making 
able the users thereof.” Gradually these Shrove Tuesday diver- 
sions died out, and the game became relegated mainly to the 
playing-grounds of our schools and village greens, became to be 
regarded by universal, if unwritten, consent as the iar joy 
and privilege of youth—a game to be put aside, with other 
childish things, by those whose cheeks, as the late Mr. Calverley 
has sung, become “ partially obscured by whisker.” , 
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According to a writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica, it 
was the Volunteer movement of 1860, and the impetus thereb 


o- to m-air exercise and amusement, that have ca 
revival of football. But, whatever the cause may have 
been, of the revival itself there is no question. Thirty years 
or so ago, for example, the game was hardly known at the 
Universities, was at best pursued by some exuberant Fresh- 
men, Etonians mostly, who had not yet a gory their salad 
days. Now our “young barbarians” of Oxford and Cambridge 
kick away at each other's shins as keenly as they hit each 
other's bowling about at Lord’s, or tug away at each other year 
by year from Putney to Mortlake. The county Elevens who 
compete for the challenge cup of the Football iation are 
chosen with almost as much care as for cricket ; nay, it is 
whispered that professional players for the former are almost 
as much in demand as for the latter game, and get pretty nearly 
as well paid—which rumour, we may observe, if it be true, is 
a direct infraction of that rule of the Association which enacts 
that “Any member of a Club receiving remuneration or con- 
sideration of any sort, above his actual expenses and any wages 
actually lost by any such player taking part in either Cup, 
Inter-Association, or International contests, and any Club em- 
Rloying such player, shall be excluded from this Association.” 

or is age now considered any bar to the active enjoyment 
of the game. Among the ranks of the “Old Etonians,” and 
of other Clubs similarly constituted, may be seen players who 
get over the ground with an agility, and charge their oppo- 
nents with a hardihood, perfectly astounding for their years. To 
watch some of these veterans limping out of a furious “ maul,” 
or rolling on the muddy turf, would give a stranger, no doubt, 
a high opinion of the vivacity and om of our countrymen; but 
to one of philosophical bent—such a one, for example, as Mr. 
Max O’Rell (who indeed branded the game as “ fit only for 
savages ”)—the tacle might also have a ludicrous side. He 
wight feel inclined ined to exclaim with the poet, 


Ah! tell them they are men! 


A man does, we venture to think, seem a little out of place in a 
football field. 

The Encyclopedic writer, to whose learned dissertation on the 
game we oon already owned our debt, does indeed make one 
statement to which we must venture to demur, Winchester and 
Harrow, he says, are “ the chief exponents of the game wherein 
kicking alone is allowed as a means of propulsion.” Eton “plays 
a hybrid game in two diflerent ways, ‘at the Wall’ and ‘in the 
Field,’ the latter being a sort of mixture of both kinds of play.” 
Mother Eton has been a good deal harried and mocked in these 
latter times, poor thing! But surely so baseless an imputation 
as this has never yet been cast upon her. We had always 
thought the game as played “in the Field” at Eton was 
the purest form of football known, the most gow ng & foot- 
ball of any. On no excuse whatever may the hands em- 
ployed, except to touch the ball, when it passes behind the 
goal lines, to save or get “a rouge.” Even the rules of the 
Association game, which may be described as a sort of compro- 
mise between all rules, are more lenient; for by them the goal- 
keeper may in defence of his post make use of his hands in any 
way save in carrying the ball; he may stop it with them, or hit it 
away, or throw it away. But in the Eton field even that last 
resource is denied ; even in the sorest straits, by the feet, and by 
the feet alone, must the goal be saved. In their broad principles 
the Eton and Association games have no very material difference. 
But whereas in the latter the game is begun by a free “ kick- 
off,’ and the ball, when it passes out of play, except behind 
the goal lines, is thrown in at will by a player of the side 
opposing him who kicked it out, in the former the game begins 
by a “ Bully ” formed in the middle of the ground, and, when the 
ball is kicked out, is continued by a bully formed opposite the 
point where it passed out of play. It was the contemplation 
of this bully, we may suppose, that led the writer in the 7 

ia to discover an analogy between the wall and the field 
games. On either side are a “ post” and two “ sides,” with others 
to back them up. These form down o posite each other, alter- 
nately under and over as at “the wall,” and the ball is placed 
between their feet. This bully is mostly but a momentary affair, 
and the ball, if not carried through by superior weight, is turned 
out almost at once to one of the two “corners.” Behind the bully 
stand the “ flying-man,” the “long-behind,” and the “ goals,” and 
sometimes a player is taken from the bully to act as “short- 
behind.” The game is a terribly fast one, as, except by the 
“ behinds,” no “cool kicking” is allowed; no player “ up,” that is 
to say, may kick the ball hard; he must “run it down,” or 
“ dribble it,” as the phrase goes elsewhere than at Eton, keeping it 
as much between his feet as possible. To see a skilled player do 
this at top speed, winding in and out among his opponents, with 
the ball never more than a foot or two away from him, is a pretty 
sight, and it is prettier still to watch him “running it down the 
line” with all the players crowding round him on the watch for a 
“rouge”; as an enthusiastic Etonian has been heard to observe, 
“it is the postry of football!” A “rouge” is won when the 
ball passes behind the goal lines, but not through the posts, 
and is touched first by one of the side which hes forced it over. 
But the player who forces it over must at the moment be in 
immediate contact with one of his opponents; otherwise the 
’ ball is “cool,” and is quietly kicked off into the middle of the 


ground by one of the side over whose lines it has , and the 
same thing happens when one of that side is the me touch it 
behind the line. When a rouge has been claimed and allowed, an 
adjournment is made to the poal of that side against whom it has 
been given. A yard—the longest yard that youthful legs can 
stride—from the goal the stoutest player of that side takes his 
stand with the ball between his feet, the rest backing bim up in 
various positions so as to form a solid wedge-shaped front to the 


foe. Ranged in similar fashion the foe charges down on the ball, 
and then commences a struggle “ grim and great” as that which 
avenged the slaughter of Hypatia, till the is either forced 


through the goal posts by one side, or carried by the other away 
from that dangerous vicinity back into the enemy'scountry. This is 
the roughest part of the Eton game, and is sometimes, no doubt, 
where the match is a keen one, as for the House Cup, very rough. 
While the game is confined to boys, however, no very great harm 
is likely to ensue, and, as a rule, the Eton game may, we think, 
be said to be less — of serious accidents than any other ; 
certainly far less so than the Rugbeian indiscriminate pulling and 
hauling and kicking, which have, indeed, been of late consider- 
ably modified by the rules of the Rugby Union. A goal out- 
weighs any number of rouges, but where the proportion of goals is 
equal, victory remains with that side which claims the greatest 
number of rouges. 

In any game of football shins, of course, will suffer, and here 
and there a collar-bone perchance will snap. But the very spirit 
of the Eton game lends itself less to hard kicking than do others. 
Skill more than brute force is required to run a ball down neatly 
from one end of the field to the other; the enemy has rather to 
be dexterously avoided (not “ funked ”) than encountered and 
overthrown, Still it would be idle to pretend that football is a 
delicate game, or one to be enjoyed without a fair share of hard 
blows, given and received. Given and received they were, in that 
consulship of Plancus which every man loves to talk of, with great 
equanimity and no complaint. It seems now, however, that this 
too, with so many other things, has been changed at Eton. Walking 
through the town the other day an old Etonian, who had known 
Plancus, observed in a shop-window certain a? age (“shin- 
aa is, we believe, the technical term), not unlike those worn 

y cricketers, but lighter and less hampering to the limbs. As 
was the case with Nell Cook on a certain memorable occasion, 
“fury filled his eye,” and he walked into the shop to ask if it were 
possible that Eton boys wore such things. “ Well, sir,” was the 
answer, “I think they don't like it known, but as a matter of fact 
“- do!” Shins, no doubt, grow tenderer with advancing years, 
and in the Association matches pads now are common things ; 
which is one reason, perhaps, among many, why with advan 
years the game should be put aside. But that our boys sho 
descend to such a depth of effeminacy is terrible indeed! One 
feels ihclined to say with Cowley, 

In all the bonds we ever bore, 
We griev’d, we sigh’d, we wept ; we never blush’d before. 


THE MODEL LANDLORD AND THE MODEL 
PHILANTHROPIST. 


ope pene ty and Monday last afforded two pleasing and indeed 
not easily surpassable studies for that reprehensible person, 
the modern cynic, The modern cynic might have seen both with 
his own eyes at no greater trouble than a leisurely journey between 
Dublin and London, during which he might have stopped on the 
way and admired the beauties of nature, and thought what a very 
funny animal the chief animated ornament of nature is. The 
scene on Saturday was the Four Courts, Dublin; the scene 
on Monday was the Palace of Westminster and that division of it 
called the Commons House of Parliament. Two very eminent 
persons figured in the two scenes. The hero of the Dublin 
commonty was Mr, Parnell, the friend of the oppressed Irish 
tenant, the sworn enemy of exterminators, the author, or at least 
the adapter, of the doctrine of prairie value, the originator of some 
very well-known directions for the practical reformation of wicked 
men who oppress their fellows for rent or take holdings on which 
others have refused rent, &c. &c. &c. The hero of the other 
was Mr. Gladstone, the flower and crown of modern phi 

thropists, the avenger of the massacred Bulgarian, the man 
to whom making light of the reported slaughter of women and 
children was not so very long ago a thing only to be atoned 
for by the prompt dismissal of the guilty person from office and 
the substitution of him, Mr. Gladstone, in the guilty person's 
place. These things, however, it may be fairly granted, are 
ancient hi Much water has flowed under the bridge since 
Mr. Gladstone thundered about Batak, and some since Mr. Parnell 
delivered lectures on the art and mystery of holding the harvest. 
And it is gratifying to those who believe in a cis-mortem distribu- 
tion of rewards and punishments to observe that the deeds of 
these two good men have had their reward. Mr. Gladstone has 
been Prime Minister for four years, and in the natural course of 
things the cancelled cheque for forty thousand pounds has long 
since been duly returned by Mr. Parnell’s bankers to the drawers, 
and the amount snugly put to that patriot’s credit. Both of them, 
in fact, to adopt the touching phraseology of the celebrated Mr. 
Brocklehurst, have “got two nuts for their infant piety.” But it 
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is an observed fact that the rewarding, ty the lavish 
rewarding, of piety, infant and other, is not seldom followed by a 
certain weariuess in well-doing on the part of the infants. 

However this may be, Mr. Parnell’s a ce before a 
jury of his countrymen (perhaps including some subscribers to 
the Nation’s Tribute, though, if we mistake not, most of that 
came from Yankeeland) might have been staggering to those 
who do not know how unsafe it is to judge from appearances. 
The rash and hasty judger would certainly not have conjectured 
from it that Mr. Parnell was the most illustrious of tenants’ 
friends’ or that he had recently conducted a Land League agi- 
tation, or indeed anything at all like these things. Far, very 
far, from us be it to find fault with Mr. Parnell’s proceedings 
in themselves. We, being in the gall of bitterness as to this 
laud matter, do firmly hold that it is a tenant’s business to pay 
rent, and a landlord's right, if the tenant does not pay it, to 
recover it in whatsoever way the law allows. True, some queer 
circumstances were alleged in this particular case. It was said 
that there was a cross-trausaction in the money-lending way 
between Mr. Parnell and his tenant, and that, if the tenant was 
slack with his rent, Mr. Parnell was not extremely prompt with 
his interest (it is pleasant, by the way, to reflect that the 
Nation's Tribute will prevent such awkwardnesses in future if 
Mr. Parnell is fairly careful of it). It was even insinuated that 
Mr. Parnell had unaccountably delayed to proceed with an 
action in the tenant's life, when the tenant could have come 
forward to give evidence about a verbal agreement (very 
important to the matter) which was made in Kilmainham. Ki!- 
mainham seems, according to this story, to have seen more 
treaties than one, and bad luck would appear to have pre- 
sided over them all. With all this, however, we have very little 
to do. The egreeable thing is to find the great champion of 
the Land Leazue binding tenants down by leases containing agree- 
ments not to claim compensation for improvements or disturbance 
and bringing actions against widows for arrears of rent. This is 
great fun; and except Mrs. West, who has to pay the arrears and 
the law expenses, everybody ought to be pleased. Mr. Parnell 
gets his mouey, the British public has the height of diversion 
entirely in observing Mr. Parnell's proceedings, the cyouncillors of 
Treland—a deserving body—have honourable employment, and it 
is to be hoped fees. Some weak-minded folk have suggested that 
the Irish public will not like the fun, But here we are inclined 
to think that they are wrong. Irishmen fully understand the 
spirit of the axiom laid dnale a Scotch authority to the effect 
that “ The Lord’s lambs mun play,” and they are quite accus- 
tomed to the spectacle which oe been scandalously likened to 
that of one Irishman roasting and another turning the spit. The 
idea that Mr. Parnell will be much damaged by this transaction 
erises from the same Saxon stupidity which saw “ queerness ™ 
in that memorable refusal of Sir Rufford Bufford to pay the 
bill for the horse he had himself sold at a profit “ when it 
ceme jue” which is recorded in the Irish Sketch Book. Mr. 
Parnell may cease to be an uncrowned king—Irish uncrowned 
kings have nearly as short a term of royalty as, according to a 
rather misty history, their crowned ary apes usually had a 
thousand years ago or thereabouts. But it will hardly be owing 
to this little nibble at Mrs. Widow West's house. This, however, 
does not in the least diminish the fun of the thing to the stupid 
British mind. And generous Irishmen need not grudge us this 
fun. They have so much of their own, what with leaving cards with 
rifle-cartridges tied to them (a mode of menace terrific, nodoubt, but 
somewhat inscrutable), with bags of dynamite, with surgeon3’ 
knives, and so forth, that it is only fair they should give the enemy 
@ turn now and then. And in a quiet sort of way it must be 
admitted that this little play of “ the Uncrowned King and the 
Widow ; or, How I Taught my Tenant to Hold the Harvest,” is 
very fair entertainment indeed. 

‘he fun of Mr. Gladstone's contribution to this week's amuse- 
ments is of a less unmixed kind. There were no bones broken in 
the Mount Avon matter, and, as apparently the deceased Mr. 
West was a man of some substance, his widow has perhaps 
bought her lesson not to have business transactions with patriots 
at no very terrible price. The signing of the lease with a 
strict covenant against claiming compensation for disturbance 
just about the time, August 1880, of the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bi!]l, and the interview in Kilwainham, that 
favourite place of counsel, and all the rest of it, may be 
laughed at without any nasty afterthought. The Westminster 
farce is much nearer to the tragedy, and the spectator has to keep 
his eye very steady on the object to avoid straying into quite 
‘other passions than laughter. On Monday night Mr. Bourke, as 
al] men know, asked Mr. Gladstone (as usual in vain) for informa- 
tion about Egypt, and included in his question a special request 
for any information about “the state of affairs at Khartoum, 
Shendy, and Berber.” Now every one was aware of a rumour 
that part of the garrison of Shendy, with a number of non- 
combatants, had been intercepted and massacred in an attempt to 
escape. In his reply Mr. Gladstone made no reference to this, 
but simply said, “Shendy is surrounded by hostile tribes.” Mr. 
Bourke naturally called his attention to the omission of any notice 
of the reported massacre. To this Mr. Gladstone replied, in the 
decorous report of the Zimes next morning, “ It was not in your 
notice.” On the evening itself the words were elsewhere reported 
as having been bluntly “ You didn’t ask me.” But the discrepanc 
is entirely unimportant. However, being 7 further ened, 
Mr, Gladstone observed, “My hou. friend the Under-Seere- 


tary has got a telegram and will give information.” This airy 
dol may have on some hearers of the agreeable manner 
in which the elder Mr. Osborne used to tell his son George 
that “ Mr. Chopper has got something for you.” The sow thing, 
however, which Mr. Chopper had was usually a cheerful cheque. 
What Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice had was a confirmation of the 
massacre which Mr. Gladstone thought so pe: ges that his 
attention not being specially or literally called to it, he said 
nothing about it. e state of affairs at Shendy does not appear 
to Mr. Gladstone to comprehend such trifling details as the 
massacre of a few hundred of the garrison and inhabitants of 
Shendy, and when by great effort his attention is attracted to this 
small matter, he has to turn to an Under-Secretary to give the 
answer. Even thus might a stately butler depute some very trifling 
Cflice to the Buttons of the establishment, reserving himself for 
weightier matters, 
ere is really need of some new pamphlets from Mr. Gladstone. 
“ Lessons ia Massacre” are quite out of date, and what we want 
now is “ Lessons in How to Make Light of Massacre.” It is a 
great pity, too, that Mr. Gladstone's present constituency is so far 
off that 3 cannot reasonably be expected to deliver Blackheath 
speeches or an equivalent for them. It would be very agreeable 
to hear him crying, in one of his customary flights, “Oh, gentle- 
mer, let me implore you to desist from this habit of considerin 
rather the lives of miserable Egyptians than tke necessities a 
convenience of a God-granted Government,” and pointing out how 
idle and factious is the task of objecting to the slaughter of 
Arabs on the Nile by hundreds and Arabs on the Red Sea by 
thousands, when the real question is how to keep the Liberal 
party in office. And round him other voices ought to gather:— 
“ Perish Gordon! perish our influence in Egypt! perish pt 
itself, and all the men and things thereof, rather than that Mr. 
Gladstone should Le obliged to accept a responsibility which is dis- 
agreeable to him, or to make a damning admission in a Parlia- 
mentary answer.” But we live in flat and prosaic times, far different, 
alas, from those of but a short while since. Still the actual ap- 
arance of the Prime Minister on this and on other occasions has 
n (always putting the more serious view aside) a pleasant 
spectacle enough. It has enabled any one with brains in his head 
to estimate the exact amount of sincerity that there was in the 
cries and denunciations of seven years azo, the exact amount of 
philanthropy and sympathy for man as man which Mr. Gladstone 
feels. Not one word of sorrow for the reported massacre drops 
from the lips that gushed and roared over the massacre of Batak, 
not so much es the stereotyped “I am sorry to say” or “ There 
is too much reason to believe” decks the fate of these 
inconvenient persons who had dared to get massacred in 
a manner troublesome to Mr. Gladstone's Government. Their 
fate is first passed over as not worthy even of mention, then handed 
to an Under-Secretary to talk about. A scandal to human nature 
this? Ohdearno! It is not worth while to get into the heroics 
(Mr. Gladstone himself is our warrant for that) about a reported 
massacre of a few hundred men and women, still less about a poli- 
tician leaving his humanity to be called for when he next goes out 
of office. But it is an excellent joke, and quite fit to run in a cur- 
ricle with the joke of the hero of the Land League invoking the 
tyrannic Courts established by an alien Power to extract rent from 
the widows of his tenants. 
These be your gods, oh England and ch Ireland! 


ANTONY AT THE OVEON. 


Ts complaint of a dearth of new writers and new plays is not 

confined to our side of the Channel. With the exception of 
Severo Torelli—a fine play brought out by Frangois Coppée at the 
Odéon—and M. Jean Aicart’s unfortunate drama, Smiiis, at the 
Théatre Francais, we are not aware that any new piece worth 
mentioning has appeared during the past winter on the Parisian 
stage; for the drama at the Théitre de Gymnase, Le Maitre 
de Forges, is, after all, only a clever adaptation of a well- 
known novel. In consequence the theatres have fallen back 
upon revivals. The Théatre Francais is giving M. Dumas’s 
L Etrangire, with Mlle. Barthet as the Duchesse de Sept 
Monts, and Mile. Blanche Pierson as Mrs, Clarkson. The 
former replaces Mlle. Croizette, and is allowed to be in all respects 
far superior to her; but Mlle. Pierson, who has been for some 
years the leading actress at the Théatre du Vaudeville, would, we 
venture to think, have done well to remain there. Neither in 
appearance nor in dramatic method is she suited to the larger 
stage on which she now appears; and should Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt-Damala revisit as a spectator the scene of her former 
triumphs, she would be more then human if she did not find a 
malicious pleasure in noticing how completely her successor has 
succeeded in divesting the character of all or and poetry, 
without which Mrs. Clarkson becomes nothing better than an 
ordinary adventurees. Another, and more interesting, revival here 
is Seribe’s Bertrand et Raton; ou, Art de Conspirer, As this 
once famous play has not been performed for many years, 
we will just remind our readers that the scene is laid in 
Denmark in 1772; and that the conspiracy, which begins in 
the first act and ends in the last, is an attempt to overthrow 
Struensee, the Court physician, whose sudden accession to 
power and place by favour of the Queen is one of the unsolved 
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problems of history, The play—like most of M. Scribe’s pro- 
ductions—is extremely ingenious, but lacks reality, and the 
dialogue is stilted and old-fashioned. Struensee, like Queen 
Elizabeth in The Critic, is perpetually talked about, but never 
brought on to the stage, and the persons who are plotting his 
overthrow are, with one exception, no better than puppets, in 
whose fortunes it is impossible to feel the faintest interest. That 
one exception is Bertrand de Rantzau, who was understood, when 
the play was originally produced, to be intended to represent 
M. de Talleyrand. He is a real person, with all the finesse and 
readiness of resource with which his eminent prototype has been 
credited. The part was “ created,” as the phrase is, by M. Samson ; 
but, t as he is said to have been, we are convinced that he 
could not have been superior to M. Thiron. Even his talent, how- 
ever, fails to make the revival a success, and the play will shortly 
be withdrawn, or given only at rare intervals. Another interest- 
ing experiment at this theatre is the début of a pupil of M. 
Delaunay, Mlle. Marsy, who has lately won a premier prix de 
comédie at the Conservatoire. She has perl gh as yet in only 
two parts—Céliméne in the Misanthrope, and Suzanne in Le 
Mariage de Figaro. Both of these characters are difficult, and 
both are associated with the recollection of celebrated actresses; 
but Mile. Marsy has been so distinctly successful in them, and 
gives such promise of future excellence, that confident hopes are 
entertained that a star of the first magnitude has risen on the 
dramatic horizon. 

The enterprising managers of the Théatre de l'Odéon, not having 
any new piece ready to succeed Severo Torelli, or perhaps think- 
ing that it would be a waste of material to produce one so 
late in the season, have followed in the steps of the Maison de 
Moliére; but with this difference, that, whereas M. Perrin has 
been careful to revive only those plays which are tolerably sure to 
be successful, MM. de la Rounat am Porel have ventured on the 
boldest of bold experiments, and have revived the powerful, but 

loomy, and, it must be admitted, repulsive play by M. Alexandre 
umas, Antony. It no doubt offers all but irresistible attractions 
to a manager in distress; for it not only a great literary 
merit, but at its production took the town by storm, and has since 
come to be regarded as a sort of standard and type of the 
Romantic school. It is by no means certain, however, that the 
success of 1831 will be repeated in 1884. A drama dashed off at 
fever heat, in which the = enthusiasm of a time of great 
political excitement is reflected, or a comedy in which some pass- 
ng folly of the day is satirized, must pass through several stages 
‘ore it can obtain a permanent place among the immortals. At 
first it achieves a triumphant success; then it is laid aside, or, 
if revived, is listened to with languid interest by scanty 
audiences ; and it is only after a long delay that it can hope to 
become part of the literature which is independent of time or 
piece. Antony has passed through the two first stages; but we 
ubt whether it possesses sufficient vitality to enable it to enter 
upon the third. 

It was one of the principles of the Romantic school that human 
passions are caneatiolty the same in all ages and in all countries ; 
and that spay tam ged of our own time might be made as 
impressive as a ical one. M. Dumas cleverly introduces an 
episodic personage into the fourth act of Antony, who explains 

ese theories in the interval between two quadrilles; and the 
whole play is evidently intended to be an illustration of them. 
The hero is an orphan, the child of unknown parents, compelled 

their sin to live a life of isolation, homeless and friendless. 

e stigma of his birth cannot be shaken off. The lady of his 
dove is taken away from him and married to another. After an 
absence of three years he suddenly returns to Paris, more 
sombre and disdainful than ever, with a bitter rage against 
amankind in his heart. An accident throws him into the society of 

an irresistible ion, he determines to possess her, 
Though by so doing his aan ruin and hers are sooner or later 
inevitable. Those who have even elementary ideas of right and 
wrong will recognize that a man who sins as Antony sinned is 
weakest at the very moment when he ought to be strongest ; but 
the notion of facing a guilty passion and oa it was one 
which few of the Romantic school of 1830 could admit for a moment; 
and it must be confessed that Dumas has succeeded in throw- 
ing round his principal personage an air of destiny and fatality 
which goes far to palliate his crimes. Even the terrible third act, 
in which Antony pursues his victim, and compels her to become 
his mistress by a device which reduces him to the level of a 
common felon, though a piece of brutal realism which even M. 
Zola’s most fervent disciples would shrink from exhibiting, is so 
cleverly managed that Antony still continues to fascinate us, 
though we may cease to sympathize with him. Dumas has 
declared that his piece is not immoral; and, so far as the exhibi- 
tion of vice triumphant is followed by that of swift and sudden 
retribution, it must be allowed that he has proved his point. We 
are shown, in the first place, Mme, d'Hervey shunned by her 
former friends, and at last imploring death at the hand of her 
lover rather than meet her husband, who, when he bursts open 
the door of the room in which the guilty pair have awaited his 
arrival, finds Adéle dead, while Antony, to save her reputation, 
exclaims, “ Elle me résistait, je l’ai assassiné!” From a dramatic 
int of view this catastrophe is one of the most eflective ever 
magined by a dramatist ; and certainly, as the author carefully 
points out, it does something to raise the piece above the level of 
an ordinary tale of adultery and murder, 


In this gloomy drama of illicit love the twelve supplementary 
personages whose names appear in the list of c¢ ters are 
merely introduced to serve as a und to Mme. d'Hervey 
and her lover. Yet such is the art with which M. Dumas has 
developed his story that there is not a dull moment in any one of 
the five short acts; while the nervous, passionate dialogue goes 
straight to the hearts of the spectators, and makes them pity 
where they ought undoubtedly to condemn. 

The play was written in 1829, the principal character having 
been suggested, as the author confesses, by the Didier of M. Victor 
Hugo in Marion de The idea of the catastrophe, he tells 
us, came suddenly into his mind one day as he was walking along 
the Boulevard, and the story was framed to lead up to it; but the 
real secret of its dramatic success is revealed by another admis- 
sion which he makes. M. Dumas could never hold his tongue about 
what concerned himself, and he informs us that there were 
circumstances in his own life which bore a close resemblance to 
those of his fictitious personages, and that he found a relief from 
a great sorrow in expressing his own feelings through the mouth 
of Antony. The piece was accepted as soon as completed by the 
Comédie Frangaise, and the two principal parts were entrusted to 
M. Firmin and Mile. Mara, both of me et undertook them vei 
unwillingly, but immediately afterwards the censure iatervenel, 
and the play was forbidden. Then came the Revolution of 1830, 
the censure was abolished, and the Comédie agreed to put the 
piece into rehearsal. If M. Dumas is to be believed, the two 
ay ng actors had never any serious intention of performing it ; 

ut they nevertheless learnt their parts, and even the day of the 
first representation was fixed. Then Mlle. Mars gravely informed 
the author that she could not think of performing her part on that 
day ; that she had spent a large sum on her dresses; and that she 
had made up her mind to wait till there was a new chandelier, 
in order that they might be properly seen and appreciated by the 
public. “Thereupon,” says if. Jumas, “ 1 said * Adieu, Madame,’ 
took rp my manuscript, and walked out of the theatre.” He 

robably would not have acted with such decision had he not 

nown that he would be welcomed on the stage of the Théatre de 
la Porte St.-Martin, then the chosen home of the new dramatic 
school. He was careful, however, to secure his interpreters 
before he entered into business relations with the manager, and 
carried the play straight to Mme. Dorval. Their interview, which 
is described at length in a very curious and characteristic chapter 
of Mes Mémoires, was in every way satisfactory; and indeed, if 
M. Dumas has not sacrificed truth to effect in his narrative, the 
reading of the play must bave been nearly as dramatic as the 
acting of it. Next day M. Bocage was secured for Antony, and 
lastly the manager, M. Crosnier, made no difficulty about the im- 
mediate | ceayeneyan of the work. The first representation, on 
May 3, 1831, was one of those extraordinary scenes of tumultuous 
enthu:iasm which are almost incredible nowadays, but which were 
not rare at that period of excitement. The audience became more 
and more frantic as each act carried them step by step towards the 
catastrophe, which was received, says Dumas, with “ such cries of 
terror, astonishment, and grief, that probably not one-third of the 
spectators could catch the last words”; and when the curtain had 
fallen the author was seized upon by his friends, who cut off the 
tails of his coat that they might carry them away as relics. If 
that was the temper of the spectators in a theatre on the Boulevards, 
no wonder that it was preferred by emotioval writers to the frigid 
propriety which dominated the atmosphere in the Rue de Richelieu. 
Antony ran for a hundred nights—a most unusual length of time 
at that period—with undiminished popularity, and not long after- 
wards was transferred to the Odéon, where it was performed for 
thirty more. 

On the first night of the revival the theatre was crammed to suf- 
focation, and though the spectators did not attempt to imitate the 
behaviour of those who received the piece at its first production, they 
were evidently intensely interested. It was, however, the interest 
of curiosity, not of passion. They had come to see what manner 
of play had moved the Parisians fifty-three years ago, not to be 
carried away themselves. The critical element was of course largely 
represented ; and possibly on future performances, especially at 
those given at popular prices, the public may be more demonstra- 
tive. The play was produced exactly as it may have been pro- 
duced originally ; the furviture and the dresses being careful re- 
productions of those in fashion in 1831. M. Paul Mounet looked 
as gloomy and fatal as an ideal Antony ought to look, and acted 
with much power and individuality. We are sorry that we can- 
not say as much in favour of Mile. Tessandier, who was at best 
but a prosaic Addle. She may possibly improve when she gets 
over the nervousness of representing a ditfieu t character in a play 
which the actors probably regarded as a dangerous experiment ; 
but she seemed to us to be sadly wanting in pathos, and phrases 
the rendering of which by Mme. Dorval has becowe historical, 
fell unnoticed from her + Even the famous “ Mais je suis 
perdue, moi!” when she learns her husband's return, failed to 
make any eee on the audience. The rest of the characters, 
none of which, as we said above, are of any great importance, 
were all acted with propriety; and the young poet, Eugdve 
d’Hervilly, was especially worthy of commendation. 
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POINT-BLANK RANGE. 


A the lessons of the short campaign in the Soudan, not 
the least important is that, however sudden and determined 
the rush, the difficulty of charging home through breech-loading 
fire to actual hand-to-hand combat is, if the riflemen are steady 
and resolute, almost insuperable. So far as the infantry were 
concerned, General Graham's battles of El Teb and Tamanieb 
afford good examples of the practical effect of modern rifle-fire at 
what is commonly called “ point-blank range.” Perhaps it may 
be well to determine as nearly as we can what this term means. 
Into the origin of the esabtantion of the two words point and 
blank we do not now mean to enter. We beg to commend the 
double term to the care of the compilers of the New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles. If that useful work fulfils its 
promise, “Point-blank” is sure to be well treated in its proper 
| ewe Perhaps a connexion may be traced between the point- 
ank of curt refusal and the point-blank of a firearm. Anyhow, 
an English philologist may be trusted to do ample justice to a 
term which smacks so strongly of James’s Naval History and 
Napier’s Peninsular War. Perhaps we may be allowed to bring to 
the compiler’s notice the story of the veteran Irish Fusilier who, 
‘being asked with reference to the battle of Barrosa what the 
meaning was of fighting at “ point-blank range,” replied, “ Faith ! 
it just manes that we never fired a shot till we could see the 
whites of the Frenchman’s eyes.” The story is an old one, but not 
altogether without point. Some years ago, General (then Colonel) 
Lefroy, of the Royal Artillery, a apparently unsuccess- 
fully, that the term “ point-blank” should be discontinued. He 
contended that it was of no use, and without any practical mean- 
ing. Since that date it seems to have been a good deal misused, 
and to have fallen into partial disuse. In all probability men who 
wished to be exact avoided its use. Still in its own sphere it 
‘has held its own. It is one of those words that refuse, so 
to speak, to fall out. There is a sound of sharpness about it 
which makes it expressive in spite of its vagueness; at the same 
time it is vague enough to be used in a manner which is 
slipshod without being absolutely incorrect. When a word is 
down at heel, it is diflicult to say whether it is a fitting one or 
not. The term is not, of course, a common one in the sense that 
it is in everybody's mouth; but by a certain set of persons it is 
used not uncommonly both in writing and conversation. We see 
it in the reports (lately, for the most part, exceedingly good ones) 
sent from the battle-tield by the war correspondents. It is pre- 
cisely defined in the Manual for the use of the Royal Artillery, 
1881. It is quoted in the specifications of an “ ress ” rifle, and 
soon. But let a score or two of men—naval, military, big-game 
shooters, gunmakers, and others—who have used the term, or 
heard it used, from their youth up, be asked to write down what 
they conceive to be its meaning as generally understood. A few 
might declare there was no such thing ; the minds of others would, 
if one may say so, be blank upon the point; of the remainder, one- 
half might be in practical agreement, while the answers of the 
rest would, we suspect, differ considerably, The reason of this 
is that the expression cannot be brought to book. Nowhere, so 
far as we know, can a good definition be found of “ point-blank 
range” when used with reference to a small arm. Nor will the 
rifleman find much comfort if he hunts up the gunnery definition. 
He will not even have the satisfaction underlying disappointment 
when a covert has been drawn properly but blank. He will find 
certainly, but the thing found will of the wrong sort, and not 
straightgoing. The sooner we run it to ground the better. 

At page 129 of the Royal Artillery Manual, 1881, we find the 
following definition :—* Point-blank—A gun is laid point-blank 
when the line of sight is parallel to the axis. Point-blank range 
is due to the jump of the gun.” This “jump,” we may explain 
for the general reader, is caused by the recoil, and is in fact the 
lifting of the muzzle, relatively to the breech, at the instant that 
the shot leaves the bore. The result of the “jump” is a 
slightly increased elevation, and a corresponding increase in the 
range. The method of obtaining the point-blank range of a gun 
is as follows :—Let the axis of the bore be directed horizontally on 
a mark placed at a short distance from the muzzle, and at the 
same height as the axis from the ground. When the gun is fired, 
the shot, owing to the “jump,” will strike above the point on 
which the axis is directed, whereas, if there were no “ jump,” the 
shot, owing to the force of gravity, would strike below the point. 
Then, if the point be taken back in the direction of the axis 
until the shot will exactly strike it, that distance—namely, from 
the muzzle to the point struck—is (in Royal Artillery parlance) 
the point-blank range of that particular gun. Now a rifle, unless 
it be held firmly in a fixed rest, jumps in a somewhat similar 
manner at the moment of explosion. It is also pretty certain 
that, in addition to the jump, a rifle-barrel “ buckles,” as it is 
called, when the bullet quits the bore, thus causing the muzzle to 
droop. The effect of the jumping of the whole arm tends to send 
the bullet high, and of the “buckling” of the barrel to send it 
low. But, since the amount of “jumping” and “ buckling” 
varies a good deal with the way in which the rifle is held and 
rested at the moment of firing, it is evident that the point-blank 
range in the Artillery sense cannot reasonably be applied to the 
shooting of a small-arm. Nor, in fact, is it so applied. What a 
gunmaker or any one used to guns means by the point-blank 
range of a rifle will be presently considered. He certainly does 
not mean to refer to the measure of the effect, or of the mean 
joint effect, of the buckling and the jumping just mentioned. Here 


it may be noticed that several superior officers in our service who 
some years ago wrote with authority on gunnery matters are all 
silent about the jump of the gun. Their definitions, while agree- 
ing with one another, do not correspond with the Artillery defini- 
tion of to-day. The books we particularly allude to are Owen's 
Modern Artillery, 1871; General Sir Howard Douglas’s Naval 
Gunnery, 1855, and the “ Aide-Mémoire to the Military Sciences,” 
written by the officers of the Royal Engineers (1847-1852). 
Colonel Owen's definition may stand fairly for the rest; it runs 
thus :— The point-blank range of a gun is the range obtained by 
the first graze of the shot, when the piece placed on its carriage is 
fired with the service charge on a horizontal plane with no eleva- 
tion; that is to say, when the gun is parallel to the plane.” Point- 
blank range in this sense sounds rather vague, inasmuch as it. 
depends on the height of the gun-carriage, which of course may 
vary; but no doubt the term represented roughly the relative 
power of a gun; there is nothing, however, to lead one to sup- 
pose that the expression referred in any way to the range due to 
the “ as the gun. For Colonel Owen's definition there is 
no French equivalent. The “portée de but en blanc” of the 
French service meant, and probably still means, much the same as. 
our guonery “line of metal range.” In the “ Manual of Naval 
Gunnery for Her Majesty’s Fleet ” there is, we believe, no mention 
of the terms “ point-blank” and “ point-blank e”; and in all 
probability most Royal Artillery officers would say that the 
terms, however precisely defined, are definitions merely, and of no 
practical use. We think that it would have been rather a good 
thing if Colonel Lefroy’s advice to abolish the expression as a. 

nnery term had been definitely adopted. We have thought 
it better to try to clear the front of artillery before getting to 
point-blank range with the rifle. 

If it is nece: in rifle-shooting to have a term at all to 
express what we believe the usual meaning of point-ilank range to- 
be, then that term is convenient enough and as good as any other. 
It is already recognized, and to a certain extent understood, in 
the gunmaking trade and in the forest, and to a less extent in 
the navy and army and among the Volunteers. If it were only 
definitely poe | and more generally understood, it would have 
a much closer application and a much wider use, A somewhat 
rusty term weal in fact, become more useful with the using. Mr. 
Greener, in his excellent book, The Gun and its De x 
1881, mentions the point-blank range of a rifle as if everybody 
knew what it meant. It is certain that a great many of his. 
readers, who are for the most learners, could not say what. 
it meant. Some expressions, like muzzle-velocity, explain them- 
selves; but a conventional term (if that can be called con- 
ventional about which the agreement is both tacit and partial) 
should, if possible, be defined in a book which is full of special in- 
formation. A definition, or an explanation amounting to definition, 
would have come very well in Mr. Greener’s instructive chapter 
on sporting rifles. From time to time we have had the opportunity 
of talking to rifle-makers and deer-stalkers who were masters of 
their craft, and we believe that most of such would agree with 
the following explanation of point-blank range. The point-blank 
range of a rifle is the distance in yards measured from the muzzle 
to the mark throughout, and up to, which the bullet will strike 
the said mark when aim is taken straight at it with the lowest 
sight, called sometimes the fixed sight, and, not uncommonly, 
the “ point-blank” sight. This, in as many words, is, we believe, 
the meaning as generally understood. Briefly—as to a boy who 
is a beginner—it might be said point-blank range is the distance, 
not only at which, but up to which, you will be well served by 
your lowest back-sight, if there is no fault behind the trigger. 
Point-blank range may be made more of by aiming a little higher 
or lower, thus humouring the curve, so to speak, rding as the 
object is at the far limit of, or well within, the point-blank range. 
The longer the point-blank range, the less dependent is the firer 
on knowing the correct. distance. The length of point-blank 

e depends chiefly on the flatness of the first part of the 
trajectory, and also on the size of the mark intended to be hit. 
A bullet, it need hardly be said, does not move in a straight line 
for any part of its flight; nor, beyond a few yards from the 
muzzle, will any rifle, however accurate, put shot after shot 
literally one on the Ea the other. Some margin of mark, 
however small, must presented to the trajectory, however 
slightly curved. ‘the mark (in big-game shooting) is that 
vulnerable patch which, and which only, it is desired so earnestly 
to hit. This mark being a fixed quantity, the great endeavour 
must be to get a trajectory as flat as possible. Filatness of 
trajectory is the result of very high velocity, or, what is the same 
thing, of a very short “ time of flight.” e shorter the time of 
flight the less exposure is there of the bullet to the action of the foree 
of gravity, which, as every one knows, acts in proportion to the 
pag of the times, and is the sole cause of the downward curve 
of the bullet. In order to get a very high velocity at short. 
ranges (as with an “Express” rifle), a comparatively heavy 

owder ch is used with a comparatively light—generally a. 

ollow—bullet. The effect is that the bullet is whipped up, so- 
to speak, from the muzzle to the mark in the shortest possible 
time. light “ Express” bullet has, com- 
paratively speaking, very little ranging power. This is easil 
shown by a few figures. Let a ‘450-inch “ Express” bullet pry 4 
*450-inch Martini-Henry service bullet be started at the same in- 
stant from their respective rifles. We will assume that the 
“ Express” bullet, weighing 270 grains, and fired with a powder 
charge of 130 grains, has, as is not unusual, a muzzle velocity of 
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1,764 outarle second, and that the service bullet, weighing 480 
grains, fired with the service charge of powder—viz. 85 
grains—has a muzzle velocity of 1,315 feet per second. 
superiority in muzzle velocity is due to the comparatively heavy 
powder c' and comparatively light bullet.) But a light 
weight in this sort of race cannot stay. Weight tells from the 
first, The difference in velocity of about 450 feet per second at 
the muzzle is, at 100 yards from it, reduced to a difference of 200 
feet per second. At 200 yards the difference is only 50 feet per 
second, At about 300 yards the “ Express” bullet begins, in Turf 
talk, to come back to the Martini-Henry bullet, and just about 
500 from the muzzles—and in as nearly as possible one and 
‘two-fifth seconds from the start—the comparatively heavy Martini 
bullet comes up to and passes the light one, the race being all 
over but shouting. From a game-killing point of view, a military 
rifle cannot be compared to an “Express” sporting rifle in the 
matter of flatness of trajectory at short ranges; but, in respect of 
fighting, the greater curve of the military rifle is to a certain 
extent compensated for by the larger mark afforded by the stature 
of an enemy standing or running at distances within 250 or 260 
yards of the firer. 

We notice that the term “ point-blank” sight (but not point- 
blank range) is now introduced into the Musketry Regulations, 
1884, just issued to the army. At p. 112 the soldier is instructed, 
when firing at the “figure” target at distances under 250 yards, 
to use the lowest, or “ point-blank,” sight, which, though nominally 
for 100 yards, does actually give elevation for 140 yards, Then 
the “ figure” —aim being taken at its breast—is under the power 
of the rifle for 250 yards; in other words, it ought to be hit some- 
where, either higher or lower, throughout the whole of that dis- 
tance. This “ figure” practice illustrates very well the meaning 
of the “ point-blank range” of a military rifle. Conversely, the 
term is a convenient expression for the hitting power of a rifle 
under certain conditions within a limited distance. Though, as 
we have seen, the conditions vary as between a sporting and a 
military rifle, particularly in the height of the object, the principle 
is the same for both. 

To try to explain a term that has a shifting and indefinite 
meaning is not, we have found, an altogether easy task. To define 
the term and procure its general recognition would in all proba- 
bility be much more difficult. Still such an attempt, if the term 
is to be used at all, might at all events be made. A mixed jury 
of gunmakers, big-game shooters, and soldiers could possibly be 
got together (say at a Sportsman’s Exhibition) to define—in a 
rifle-shooting sense—the meaning of the term point-blank range. 
If the jury were of the right sort, their definition would be sure 
to bear the stamp of authority. 


BARNUM'S. 


i lg me are things so mighty, so awful, so truly gigantic that 
the mind of man shrinks before them and shrivels, and man 
himself must needs confess his utter nothingness. One of these 
things is Barnum’s Own and Only Greatest Show on Earth. 
Before this marvellous aggregation of wonders man stands aghast, 
‘and he begins to comprehend the unspeakable feelings of Coleridge 
before Mont Blanc and of the traveller silent upon a peak in 
Darien. As Mont Blane is the monarch of mountains, and as 
the Pacific is the vastest of oceans, so is Barnum’s alone in 
its glory, supreme in its — , unapproachable in its might, 
For Barnum’s Own and Only Greatest Show on Earth is not 
one show only; it is now nine shows combined. It is the 
result of a union, a fusion, an amalgamation—perhaps, after 
all, an alliance is the better word—between Barnum’s original 
show and another second only to it, and known in America 
as the Great London Circus and Sanger’s Royal British Mena- 

rie. The combination bears the exalted title of the Grand 

ternational Allied Shows. Having once swallowed the Great 
London Circus and Sanger's Royal British Menagerie, Barnum’s 
Own and Only Greatest Show on Earth developed a faculty of 
growth on its own account. Last year the huge entertainment it 
offered was said to be the result of a combination of Seven Shows. 
This spring the pointed advertisements and flamboyant posters 
declare that it now offers Nine United Monster Shows; thus foi- 
lowing the precept and the practice of Mr. Barnum’'s famous 
French predecessor M. Nicolet, whose motto was — de plus 
fort en plus fort, It is to be noted, with proper awe and due respect 
for so great a mystery, that the performances of the Nine United 
Monster Shows do not last any longer this year than the 
performances of the simple Seven Shows last year. Next year 
there will probably be Eleven Shows in One, and the year after 
we may look for Thirteen Original Shows—E Pluribus Unum— 
with an apt allusion to the Thirteen Original States. But we 
venture to express a belief that, however many shows may finally 
get themselves together on Mr. Barnum’s programme, the perform- 
ance which begins at eight will be over by ten o'clock. 

There can be no denying that Barnum’s Own ard Orly Greatest 
Show on Earth is emphatically a Big Thing, after the most ap- 
proved manner of American Big Things. It is the largest of 
nomadic exhibitions; and we incline to believe that the announce- 
ment setting the daily expense of the Show at nearly 1,400/. is not 

uite as rated as the picture which represents the lordly and 
fty Jumbo holding up the telegraph-wires and with his elevated 
trunk taking the eleemosynary bun from the charitable fourth- 


building which served formerly as the terminus of one of Mr. 
Vanderbilt's railways. A part of this building is screened off to 
contain the menageries and the living curiosities of all kinds. 
Two-thirds of it are given up to the circus, with seats arranged 
asin the Hip me in Paris, which Barnum’s Own and Only 
Show on resembles in size. Outside of New York there 
are two or three large tents for the animals, and savages and 
dwarfs and giants, and one enormous tent for the circus per- 
formances—a canvas tent as large as the iron building of the 
Hippodrome in Paris. In the centre of a building or a tent as 
vast as this, and capable of containing between five and ten 
thousand people, a single circus ring would make a mean and 
miserable appearance ; therefore are there here side by side four 
circus rings, or rather three tan-bark rings and a wooden 
platform for bicycle riding, roller-skating, and so forth, In 
these three rings and on this stage sometimes as many as eight 
different performances are given simultaneously. Instead of a 
single manége or bareback act, there are three at once. Instead 
of a single trick-mule or trained horse, there are half-a-dozen 
comic donkeys in one ring, half-a-dozen educated ponies in 
another, and half-a-dozen Trained Ukraine Stallions in a third, all 
at the same time. This multiplication of blessings is indeed an 
embarras de richesses. It is impossible to see all that is set before 
you, and no matter how diligently you may have looked over the 
whole arena, or how much you may have been pleased with what 
you saw, you cannot help having an uncomfortable certainty that 
what you missed altogether was probably to the full as interesting, 
if not more so. This is most annoying, and makes a man feel that 
he has not had the worth of his money. And, moreover, it gives 
an unfair advantage to the man who squints, for he can benelit 
by his obliquity of vision, and take in at least two simultaneous 
sights, while the owner of normal eyes is confined to a single 
object. A Cyclops, could he be resuscitated long enough to 
sit through the two hours of Barnum's Own and Only Greatest 
Show on Earth, would go mad with disgust and despair before 
the performance was half over; while Argus, if he were also 
recalled to life, would revel in his visual advantages. When the 
herd of eight huge elephants are giving proof of their quick in- 
telligence and elaborate training in the ring on the extreme right, 
and a herd of eight small elephants are going through exercises very 
similar in the ring on the extreme left, it is altogether tolerable . 
and not to be endured that the clown elephant, Tom Thumb, 
should be exhibited on the platform in the centre of the arena. ‘To 
see all three things is absolutely hopeless, and to miss any one of 
the three is unspeakably annoying to any one with the old Roman 
and new American liking for Barnum et circenses, 

It is thus that Mr. Barnum makes up his full tale of Nine 
United Monster Shows. There are Three Circuses in Three Rings ; 
there are Two Menageries in Two Tents; there isOne Museum of 
Living Curiosities ; there is One Hippodrome with a half-mile track 
(this refers to the broad path surrounding the circus rings and 
used for chariot racing); there is One Elevated Stage (this is the 
platform slightly raised above the level of the circus rings); and 
there is One Ethnological Congress of Savage ‘Tribes (this is 
Barnumese for two dozen or so of Sioux Indians, Zulus, Botocudos, 
and Nautch girls), The performance always begins with a pro- 
cession around the outer track of the elephants (of which 
there are twenty or thirty), camels, giraffes, buffaloes, elks, and 
other animals, gaily caparisoned, while Cavaliers and Dames 
in flashing costumes are going through the intricate con- 
volutions of the Grand Entrée in two or three of the inner 
circus rings. This Triumphal Pageant is really a very showy 
spectacle; it is truly a sight worth seeing. It is followed by 
a sight worth crossing the Atlantic to see, so delightful an in- 
stance is it of the great showman’s knowledge of effect. After 
the Triumphal Pageant and Grand Entrée have taken their de- 
parture, the Star Elephants come forth. The Star Elephants are 
the two Baby Elephants and the great Jumbo. The only elephants 
ever born in captivity are in Barnum’s Own and Only Greatest 
Show on Earth, and they are most amusing little cusses, as A, Ward 
would say. Here is the great effect. Jumbo is not allowed to 
appear in the Triumphal Pageant with the vulgar herd of educated 
elephants; he is too a a creature. So when the track is empty, 
the younger Baby Elephant comes forth, a tiny beast ; after 
him comes a Baby Elephant, a little older; after him comes the 
mother of one of the Baby Elephants, a beast of moderate size; 
and last of all comes the towering Jumbo, who looms up twice as 
large as life when seen in immediate contrast with the petty and 
em? Baby Elephants. The same keen knowledge of eflect has 

en shown in the exhibition of the more or less Sacred White 
Elephant. In the first place, the advertisements declare that the 
beast is exhibited to dispel for ever the illusion that the Sacred 
White Elephant was ever really white. In the second place, to 
accentuate the lightness of the beast, which, if not holy, has been 
at least holystoned, all the other elephants in Barnum’s Own and 
Only Greatest Show on Earth, from the innocent and frisky Baby 
Elephants to the high and mighty Jumbo, have been darkened ; 
they have been washed with some sombre mixture, apparently of 
lamp-black, Thus it happens that, although the White Elephant 
may not be as white as he is painted, Jumbo and the other 
elephants ara net as black as they are painted. 

t is a thousand little artistic touches like this which makes 
Barnum’s Own and Ocly Greatest Show on Earth a pure joy aud 
& well-spring of pleasure to the man of receptive mind and 


| story window. In New York the exhibitions of Barnum’s Own 
and Only Greatest Show on Earth are given in an enormous | 
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humorous capacity. The American appetite for humour is enormous, 
and Mr. Barnum is part of what Mr Howells, speaking of Mark 
Twain, has happily called the “ great American joke.” Barnum’s 
Own and Only Greatest Show on Earth is one of the best possible 
specimens in the concrete of the American humour which is much 
talked about and little understood. Mr. Barnum himself is the 
greatest Living Curiosity of his own Ethnological Congress. He 
does not expect to be taken seriously, and he is not taken seriously; 
but he gives a good show, and in America a man who gives a good 
show makes money. 


CHARLES BADHAM. 


HE news of the death at Sydney, New South Wales, of 
Dr. Charles Badham, will be read with regret by all lovers 
of classical scholarship, and with something more than regret by 
his old pupils and personal friends in this country. Well known 
as he was in certain circles, there were nevertheless reasons which 
prevented him from taking that high public position to which his 
many gifts entitled him. He was debarred from promotion in the 
Church of England by the fact of his holding opinions which 
were at any rate thirty years ago a very serious hindrance to 
preferment. Though he never, so far as we know, gave printed 
utterance to these opinions—having declined, in fact, to collaborate 
in the once famous Lssays and Reviews—his habitual frankness 
and fearlessness of speech left no doubt in the minds of those who 
knew him as to what they were. And, though a great scholar, 
he cannot, notwithstanding years of experience, be said ever to 
have become a good schoolmaster. One faculty, indeed, of a great 
schoolmaster, and this the highest of all, he possessed to perfection. 
He was able to impart to his pupils the same zeal and enthusiasm 
for intellectual things which he himself felt. But he lacked the 
methodical and businesslike habits which the successful manage- 
ment of a large school requires. And, though the most warm- 
hearted and placable of men, he suffered from passing infirmities 
of temper which could not fail to some extent to impair his 
influence. He was still, at the age of fifty-four, master of a 
second-rate sea school, when he was appointed to the 
Headship of Sydney University, a post with which were asso- 
ciated the Professorships of the Classical Languages and of Logic. 
This position he held for the last seventeen years of his life. 
Dr. Badham was the son of Mr. Charles Badham, once Pro- 
fessor of Physics at the University of Glasgow, and author of a 
book entitled Fish Tattle, which is still known to the curious. 
On his mother’s side he was connected with the poet Campbell 
and with the present Professor Campbell whose services to Greek 
literature are well known. He was educated at Eton and Oxford, 
whence he afterwards migrated to Cambridge. After passing 
some years abroad, he became successively Head-Master of King 
Edward’s School, Southampton, of the Grammar School at Louth, 
and of the Birmingham and Edgbaston Proprietary School. The 
latter post he held for about twelve years before his departure for 
Australia. We have indicated above two of the reasons which 
help to explain, though they do not justify, the fact that a man of his 
ewinent gifts and learning should have been suffered to go into 
what he and his friends both felt to be exile. 

Ata time when his name was a passport into learned society 
in most European countries, he was able, in acknowledging the 
degree conferred upon him by the Senate of the University of 
Leyden, to write, with equal irony and pathos, as follows :— 
“Quantum enim numerum esse eorum oportet qui cum aliqua 
laude literas aut philosophiam coluerunt, si quidem in hac terra 
que tot et tam splendida preemia studiosis afferre dicitur, in qua 
Regine consiliarii, nobiles, episcopi, Academiz, civitates, municipia 
sullragiis suis de virorum doctorum sorte decernunt, his tam 
diversis Mecenatibus nibil indignum videtur mein ludo municipali 
elementa docentem consenescere. Nimirum omnia illa munera, in 
quibus aliquid otii ad has literas colendas habuissem, a dignioribus 
occupata sunt. Quod si vobis minus verum videtur, ne tamen 
mea causa indignemini. .. . Mea autem incommoda jamdiu 

tienter ferre didici, et eorum placita et decreta, quibus huc 

trusus sum, non sive aliqua hilaritate contemnere.” It is not a 
fact to be proud of, that genius and learning should have found a 
welcome in the centre of the hardware industry which was denied 
to them in what Dr. Badham speaks of as the “ antiquis scientia 
sedibus, ut vocantur.” It may be hoped that, had he been born 
a generation later, he would have met with worthier treatment. 

The pressure of school work, acting on a constitution by no 
means strong, left him comparatively little time for the work 
nearest his heart. He is known as a writer principally by his 
editions of several Greek dramas, of which one in particular, the 
Jon of Euripides, is intended as the student's “ first Greek play,” 
a purpose which it admirably serves; by his editions of the 
Phalebus of Plato, and by his editions of the Luthydemus, Laches, 
and Symposium, The latter are prefaced by lengthy discussions 
on various questions of scholarship. Dr. Badbam, in common 
with his eminent friend Professor Cobet of Leyden, treated 
the received text of Greek authors with less respect than is 
usual in this country or in Germany. A wide and close — 
of Greek manuscripts, large numbers of which he photographed, 
led him to the conclusion that corruptions in the text were 
much more largely due to the mere ignorance or carelessness 
or stupidity of the ecribe than is commonly thought to be the 
case; and that an emendation which at once restores to the 


passage the required sense and explains the transcriber's blunder 
is more than an “ ingenious conjecture,” and is, in fact, a scientific 
certainty. He always repudiated the charge that there was 
anything arbitrary or fanciful in his method. The only differ- 
ence, in fact, between him and his critics in this respect was that 
he applied the method much more freely than they, and was not 
easily tempted, as in his opinion they often were, to justify one 
corrupt passage by another. His memory was marvellous, It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that he knew all Greek —~ 
by heart. He constantly taught his pupils with no book before 
him; and, if they misread a single word, would correct them. 
He had an almost equal mastery over Latin, English, French, 
and Italian literature, and was well read in German; and, 
through his habit of constantly illustrating one author by another, 
and one literature by another, he taught his pupils to look on 
letters as a whole. In ayeney, notwithstanding his inevitable 
sense of expatriatiop, and notwithstanding the comparatively 
anges state in which students come to the pegs be 
probably found the most favourable sphere of work which fell 
to his lot throughout his life. His influence there was wide and 
strong in favour of intellectual culture. A few years ago he suc- 
ceeded in raising ten thousand pounds in the colony to be devoted 
to founding exhibitions at the University. One of his earliest 
enterprises after his arrival in New South Wales was, in order to 
meet the desire for knowledge of persons living in the outlying 
parts of the colony, to establish a system of teaching by corre- 
spondence, He was an admirable talker, and, unlike many 
talkers, knew also how to listen to others; and many of his 
friends will agree that he was the best companion they have ever 
known. By the colony at large, as well as by those who knew 
him personally in Europe and Australia, his loss will be long and 
deeply felt, 


PROGRAMMES AND CONCERTS. 


7ss Richter Concerts have become an institution. They date 
from but four or five years back, and without them the 
musical season would already seem quite other than itself. This 
is as it should be. Herr Richter is an extraordinarily strong 
conductor ; and while it is a standing cause for regret that 
we cannot see him in command of that permanent orchestra 
which the richest city in the world should possess, still, as half 
a loaf is better than no bread, Herr Richter for eight or nine 
weeks in the year is very much better than no Herr Richter 
at all, There are many, it is true, who prefer to him both M. 
Lamoureux and M. Colonne. But MM. Colonne and Lamoureux 
choose to stay where they are. To hear them, the one in Berlioz 
and the other in Beethoven, one must needs go to Paris; and in 
London the supremacy of the Viennese artist remains unchallenged. 
Herr Richter has tact, energy, decision, the instinct and the habit 
of command; and he has, what is rarest of all, the capacity of 
imposing his own volition on a multitude of executants, and of so 
informing them with his own vigorous personality as to make them 
ractically one with himself, the creatures of his will, and the 
instrument of bis expression. This is the true conductor, under 
whom, as has been said, an orchestra moves and works “‘ with the 
unity of purpose and sentiment of a single perfect organism.” 
And that this is Herr Richter none, we take it, who has heard 
him at his best—in the third Leonora overture, for instance, or in 
certain passages of Wagner—will hesitate one moment to agree. 
Against all this it has to be admitted that, in the matter 
of his programmes, Herr Richter labours under certain limita- 
tions. His announcements for the coming season are character- 
istic. Beethoven, to whom he has hitherto been admirably loyal, 
is represented by five or six works only; the Third, Fifth, 
Sixth, Seventh, and Ninth Symphonies, aud the Zgmont overture. 
Mozart appears as the author of a single symphony and an over- 
ture—that to the Zauberflite, to wit. Of the five-score symphonies 
which Haydn left we are promised a solitary one; Weber stands 
out as the musician of a couple of overtures—that to Oberon and 
that to The Ruler of the Spirits; Mendelssohn is down for a 
symphony—the Italian; while Bach, Gluck, and Handel are 
simply ignored, as also are Glinka and Schubert, are Spontini and 
Cherubini, are Reyer and Stanford and Saint-Saens, Of Liszt, 
however, we are to hear the third Hungarian Rhapsody and the 
Mephisto Walzer; of Raff, the Roméo et Juliette overture; of 
Brahms, the Schicksulslied, the Gesang der Parzen, and the Third 
Symphony—the last an absolute novelty. Then we are promised 
the ballet music from Mr. Mackenzie's Colomba; Marschner con- 
tributes his ZZans Heiling overture, Volkmann his overture 
to Richard III., Méhul (the representative of ancient music) 
his overture to Le Jeune Henri, and Schumann his Third 
Symphony; while Berlioz, hitherto as good as ignored at these 
concerts, but in England, for all that, in some ways the most 
popular of modern musicians, is brought forward as the author of 
the Fantastique and of a selection from the Roméo et Juliette, Of 
Wagner there is, of course,an abundance, In the programme 
at present under consideration there is more of him than of any- 
y else. He is represented by the Faust overture; by excerpts, 
vocal and orchestral, from the Parsifal; by a couple of numbers 
from the Gdétterdiimmerung; by the “ Liebesduett” from the 
Walkiire ; and by the “ Trauermarsch,” the “ Siegfried’s Tod,” as 
well, If we add that, in addition to all these, the Huldiyunys-. 
marsch was given at the first concert of the series, and that in the 
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same way we may be favoured with numbers also unannounced and 
unexpected, we shall have said enough. 

A programme of this quality leaves much to be desired. An 

e and instructive contrast is afforded by the announcements 
made, and fulfilled, by Mr. Manns for his last series of concerts 
with the Glasgow Choral Union. Glasgow is Glasgow, and London 
is London; but the advantage remains with Glasgow. From Mr. 
Manns'’s programmes, as from Herr Richter’s, Bach is conspicuously 
absent; Haydn is only represented in them by a single movement 
—the Adagio in B flat, for strings—and Mozart by a single 
symphony, the “ Emperor”; while of Beethoven Mr. Manns only 

uced the first and fourth concertos for piano and orchestra, 
the Violin Concerto in D, the Coriolanus overture, and the Third 
and Sixth Symphonies. From Gluck, however, he conducted a 
a of the ballet music of Orfeo; from Mendelssohn the First 
alpurgis Night, the Italian Symphony, and the Violin Concerto 
in E minor; from Handel the Acis ae Galatea and the Messiah ; 
from Berlioz the Messe des Morts, the Fantastique, the Carnival 
in and King Lear overtures, and the Queen Mab scherzo. 
He produced Gounod’s Redemption, Félicien David's half-forgotten 
“ Ode symphonique,” Le Désert, and Mr. Mackenzie’s orchestral 
ballade, Za Belle Dame sans Merci. He threw in symphonies 
by Schubert, Schumann, and Sterndale Bennett; overtures by 
aguer, Rossini, Brahms, Weber, and Cherubini; concertos by 
Chopin and Piatti. He presented his public with serenades by 
Mr. Villiers Stanford and Mr. Allan Macbeth; with orchestral 
numbers by Ponchielli, Sullivan, Raff, and Cherubini; with Mr. 
Cowen's suite, In the Olden Time, with the ballet music from 
Délibes'’s Coppélia, with one of Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsodies, 
and with threeof Wagner's preludes. It will be seen that in the 
matter of Brahms and Beethoven Herr Richter has the advan 
of Mr. Manns. It will be generally admitted, we think, that in 
every other respect Mr. Manns, working for a provincial audience, 
has the advantage of Herr Richter, working for musical and 
fashionable London. 

The first concert of the season (principally com of Wagner 
and Liszt, but rounded off with a symphony of Beethoven's) was 
played to an audience comparatively thin and small. The first 
three numbers were all Wagnerian. Herr Richter with the 

igungsmarsch, the motives of which are a little trivial, but the 
craftsmanship of which is very brilliant and taking. It was ad- 
mirably played and realized, and after it the Faust overture of the 
master produced an effect of anti-climax. This curious work was 
composed in Paris in 1840, and rewritten at Zurich in 1855; it is 
prefaced by a passage from Goethe’s Faust to the effect that, for 
certain reasons, existence is burdensome, “and death desirable, 
and life detested ”; it has nothing whatever to do with Mephisto- 
les and Gretchen, but is merely, says the analytical programme, 
“a Stimmungsbild—i.e. a musical portrayal of feeling”; in a 
word, it is Wagner’s commentary on what he suffered in France 
as a failure and in Switzerland as an exile. It consists of two 
movements. The first—described as “sehr gebalten”—is finely 
scored, and is in itself romantic and impressive enough; the 
second—* sehr bewegt "—is mannered, pretentious, and—to the 
uninitiate, at least—dull. It was followed by the “ Vorspiel ” 
to Parsifal, of which we gave a full account some time ago. It 
is of course less effective in the concert-room than on the stage. 

The first part of the first concert was concluded by a magnifi- 
cent performance of Liszt's third “ Hungarian Rhapsody,” a little 
masterpiece of orchestration and arrangement. Tne second part 
consisted of the Third Symphony of Beethoven, the immortal 
“Eroica.” In the first movement, on some points of which, as it 
seemed to us, Herr Richter has adopted a new reading, the tempi 
were at times a little dragged. The second movement, however, 
the tremendous “ Marcia Iunebre,” was better and more impressive 
than we ever remember to have heard it ; while the two last, save 
for a little weakness in the horns on their entry in the Trio, were, 
to say the least, quite admirably done. Coming last in the pro- 
gramme, the symphony appeared to absolute advantage. Certainly 
there is no such foil for the music of the present as is afforded by 
the music of the future. 

The fourth and last concert this season of Mr. Willing’s Choir 
was given at St. James's Hall on Tuesday evening, when Mr. 
Cellier’s interpretation of Gray's Elegy and Mr. Wilfred Bendall’s 
Parizadeh were performed, the latter for the first time, In the 
rendering of Mr. Cellier's cantata the Choir showed a decided 
advance, compared with last season, towards the attainment of 
those higher qualities of execution which can only be evolved by 
assiduous rehearsal and the utmost vigilance of the conductor. 
Mr. Willing’s Choir is yet in its infancy, and bas much to master 
before it can compete with older choral associations ; its excellent 
performance, however, on Tuesday merits recognition; the 
admirable attack, effect, and general precision with which the 
choruses of both cantatas were given being clearly the result of 
frequent rehearsal and sound conductorship. If any fault may be 
found in the distribution of the Choir, it could be traced to an 
occasional want of power and unity among the tenors, Mr. 
Cellier's clever and effective setting of Gray’s Elegy was much 
criticized on its production at Leeds last October,on the ground of its 
undramatic treatment, an objection that would have more weight 
if there were any inflexible canon which ordains that the cantata 
must be a dramatic composition. Cantatas that profess to illus- 
trate dramatic subjects and fail to present them dramatically 
justly incur censure ; but Gray’s poem is not only undramatic in 
churacter, but unlyrical in form, and the strongest objection to Mr. 
Cellier’s composition lies in his choice of theme. series of moral 


reflections among the tombs, varied only by a few rustic pictures 
coloured by the meditative strain of poetry, certainly offer little to 
the composer ; there are neither persons to be represented by the 
vocal parts nor incidents to be depicted. There is, however, a 
wide range of treatment in modern cantatas, extending from the 
more dramatic examples which approach the oratorio to works 
like Mr. Cellier's, where dialogue is dispensed with, and the 
composer supplies the lack of dramatic characters by an arbi- 
trary division of the poem among the various singers. The 
propriety of pene | to a chorus any portion of a monologue 
which is so peculiarly unisonal in expression as Gray’s Elegy is 
— doubtful; our chief concern, however, is not whether Mr. 

ier has achieved the almost impossible task of giving a 
dramatic setting to a subject essentially undramatic, but to con- 
sider how far his music reflects the Cenat and truth of the 
poem. The opening chorus, “ The curfew tolls,” presents the 
visual oy Bs with most — fidelity ; but it has the effect of 
a painted landscape denuded of poetic inspiration; it possesses 
semblance, bat not the significance, the original. A 
similar failure of inspiration is felt in the recitative and air, 
“Can storied urn?” and in the quartet, “ For who to dumb for- 
getfulness a prey,” which, though skilfully scored, possess merely 
a superficial beauty. With these exceptions, Mr. Cellier’s music 
illustrates the text successfully, and sometimes with distinct 
felicity. His spiritual insight and grasp of subject are very im- 
pressive in the exquisite soprano solo and chorus “Full many a 
gem,” in the tenor solo “Some village Hampden,” and in the 
quartet and chorus “‘The boast of Heraldry.” ‘The solo Dns were 
most efficiently sustained by Miss Marian McKenzie, Miss Mary 
Beare, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Frederic King. 

The performance of Gray’s Elegy was followed by Mr. Bendall’s 
Parizadeh, the pianoforte score of which we noticed last week. 
The metrical version of Mr. Bendall’s cantata is a little bald 
and prosaic, but it has not proved an obstacle to the compo- 
sition of music which is not only full of promise for the future, 
but contains several numbers instinct with expressive fancy and 
delicate melody. Among the most attractive of these are the 
chorus “The sun sinks low,” the song “ Not with loose or evil 
heart,” the effective chorus of Peris “‘ We sink with the dew,” 
and the dance of Bayadéres ; the first duet is somewhat deficient 
in the fervour and piquancy that the situation demands, and Mr. 
Bendall’s instrumentation is too uniformly unsubstantial, even 
when the ethereal nature of his theme is considered. In this 
fresh essay in dramatic composition the composer has exercised 
great discretion in avoiding an exacting subject and choosing one 
which his present experience, as well as his undoubted talent, 
— him in undertaking. The solos, entrusted to Miss Mary 

vies, Miss Marian McKenzie, and Mr. Frederic King, were ex- 
cellently rendered. 

The programme of Mme. Liebhart’s concert at St. James's 
Hall last Tuesday was too long and comprehensive for possible 
fulfilment. Even with the inevitable curtailment the most ex- 
perienced concert-goer must have felt it trying to have the sweet 
continuity of song interrupted by a musical sketch and a recital, 
though given by Mr. Grossmith and Miss Minnie Bell. Nothing 
more varied than the programme could well be conceived; almost 
every species of ballad and aria being represented, besides the addi- 
tion of instrumental performances by M, Vladimir de Pachmann, 
Signor Erba, the violinist, and Mr. Ganz. A new ballad, by Mr. 
G. B. Allen, afforded Mme. Liebhart the opportunity of displayi 
her executive skill with much of her old charm and yf A 
Vladimir de Pachmann’s playing of Liszt's arrangement of “ Auf 
Fliigeln des Gesanges” and Weber's “ Rondeau brillant ” was dis- 
tinguished by all the excellence of his style, his charm of touch, 
and finished execution. In his rendering of the G minor Nocturne 
of Chopin—the most profound and subtle of the series—his ex- 
pression scarcely annid the depths of that most pathetic com- 

ition, though otherwise his playing was faultless. Mme. Marie 

ze was recalled for her brilliant singing of an uninteresting 
aria by Poniatowski, and sang “Ooming thro’ the rye” with a 
humour and vivacity that lent additional charm to the old ballad. 


RACING AT NEWMARKET AND EPSOM. 


HE opening of the Newmarket racing season was far from 
brilliant, but the Crawfurd Plate gave it a fresh interest. 
Twenty-one horses came out to compete for this new race. he 
victory of The Prince was very unexpected, and he started at the 
long odds of 20 to 1. Much had been expected of this horse on many 
occasions, but he had so often disappointed the larger proportion 
of his backers that they had long since discarded him, yet 
now he galloped in an easy winner with many pounds in hand. 
His victory was such a surprise that it may be worth while to 
take a glance at his past history. As a two-year-old he was un- 
placed three times, and he ran second once. He won one race, 
and that happened to be a very valuable one; but the horses 
which he then defeated were but a moderate lot. In the early 
spring of the following year he won the Newmarket Biennial at 
the Craven Meeting ; but he only beat Grandmaster by a head. 
In this race Ossian, the subsequent winner of the St. Leger, 
was unplaced. A few weeks later he was only beaten a neck 
by G , and a head by Goldfield, for the Two Thousand. 
Here a to be public form sufficient to give him a chance 
for the , if, as was believed by certain good judges, he could 
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be made a few pounds better by the Epsom Meeting. A gentle- 
man who held this gave for him, and 
he started for last year’s Derby at 5 to 1, but he was unplaced in 
that race, For the St. Leger he started at 10 to 1, and again he 
failed to get a place. In his next race he was a bad third to 
Ossian. As much as 200 to 1 was laid against him at the start 
for the Cambridgeshire, and again he ran nowhere. This spring 
his first appearance was in the race for the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, in which he received a most ignominious beating. 
In the Crawfurd Plate he was giving weight to eighteen of his 
opponents, but he was receiving 15 lbs. more than weight for age 
from Geheimniss, and 4 lbs. from Energy. In spite of the weight 
she had to carry, Geheimniss was the first favourite, and, with The 
Prince out of the way, she would have won ons as she finished 
nearly five a in front of everything else, but she was fully 
that distance behind The Prince. king back on the racing 
career of The Prince, one may be inclined toconsider it unsatisfactory 
and unfortunate, yet the horse has won nearly 3,000/. in stakes, and 
if 100/. had been put upon him for every race for which he started, 
there would be a balance in his favour of more than 2,000l., 
although he lost ten races and won only three. The victory of 
Mr. Houldsworth’s Royal Fern in the Biennial Stakes, and that of 
Mr. Foy’s Scot Free in the Craven Stakes, are matters which will 
come in for their share of attention in our notice of the Two 
Thousand, as they may be said to form part of the story of that 
race ; but we may make some reference here to the success of Lucy 
Ashton II. in the Two-Year-Old Plate. This filly is very much in- 
bred to Bay Middleton and Touchstone, having three separate strains 
of the blood of the last-named horse in her veins and two of the 
former, and she is by the little-known stallion Lammermoor. She 
is a mere thoroughbred pony, standing about fourteen hands and 
two inches only. Her first race was for the Brocklesby Stakes at 
Lincoln, in which she defeated nineteen opponents, and her second 
was for the Two- Year-Old Plate at the Craven Meeting. In the latter 
race she meta field of eight, and again she was successful. Both 
vaces were hardly earned, and perhaps it can scarcely be expected 
that she should continue her victorious career ; but it is wonderful 
that such an undersized filly should have won more than 1,000/. 
in stakes for her owner by the middle of April, and she affords 
another instance of the success which occasionally attends in- 
breeding. 

At the Epsom Spring Meeting backers met with a serious dis- 
oe in the race for the Great Metropolitan Stakes. The 

uke of Hamilton’s Loch Ranza, a three-year-old that had won 
the Northamptonshire Stakes, was backed as if he could not lose ; 
but he never appeared to run kindly over the twisting and 
awkward Metropolitan Course; and, although he came with a 
wonderful rush at the end, he made his effort too late, and was 
beaten by three-quarters of a length. The race lay between two 
other three-year-olds, Zadig and See See, neither of whom had 
‘won a race before, and the former won by a head, 

For some time before the race for the City and Suburban 
Handicap the chief interest lay in the question whether the 
winner of last year’s Derby would be able to win under the 
weight allotted to him. He was handicapped at 8st. 12lbs.; 
but that was 2 lbs. less than the weight carried by Bend Or when 
he won the City and Suburban the year after he had won the 
Derby. It is natural enough that a horse which likes the Derby 
course should run well for the City and Suburban ; but it does not 
follow that, because one winner of the Derby has won the City 
and Suburban, another will. Opinions varied about St. Blaise’s 
Derby ; but it was very commonly believed that it had been to 
some extent a fluky one. Good excuses could be made for his 
two subsequent defeats, on the ground of his sea voyages; but 
his previous failure in the Two Thousand remained to be accounted 
for. His backers comforted themselves with the reflection that 
Sefton, as well as Bend Or, had proved that a Derby horse 
should win a City and Suburban, although in his case the latter 
race had preceded the former, and he had won under an exception- 
ally light weight. But they overlooked the fact that their argu- 
ments told far more in favour of another horse that had shown a 
liking for the Derby course, Lord Bradford’s Quicklime had run 
within three-quarters of a length of Shotover for the Derby, and 
he had mn Oe Epsom Grand Prize over the same course. Now 
St. Blaise was to give this horse a stone and a half, or, at weight 
for age, an advantage of 25 Ibs. Until he was within a quarter of 
a mile of the winning-post, St. Blaise ran very well, and Archer 
followed the example set by Wood, when he rode the horse in the 
Derby, of “ hugging the rails”; but when the real struggle began, 
St. Blaise gave ame a number of his opponents, and the race 
was won by Quicklime, against whom as much as. 20 to 1 had 
been laid at the start. This horse deserves every credit for his 
victory, but the real honours. of the race were earned by Thebais, 
who gave Quicklime two stone with the exception of one pound, 
and ran within half a length of him. As Thebais had won the 
Oaks, she afforded another instance of the wisdom of selecting 
Epsom winners for Epsom races, 


THEATRICAL MATTERS. 


OOD taste should have forbidden the introduction of so 
nauseous 8 play as The Jronmaster, which, thanks to a use 

of the French dictionary that seems to have been rather industrious 
than discriminating, Mr. Pinero has been enabled to adapt for the 
St, James's Theatre from M, Obnet’s Le Maitre de Forges. A story 


worse flavoured and more completely unsympathetic has rarely 
been put forward. We are = no way straitlaced, and by no 
means demand that the tragedy and comedy of human passion, as 
set forth on the stage, should be limited by a stern observance of 
the moral iaw; but there is to us something in the highest degree 
offensive about these intimate details of the terms on which a 
man lives with his wife. The St. James's Theatre is one of the 
last in London at which such a play was to have been expected. 
In a recent number of the National Review Mr. Alfred Austin 
revealed to the world the principles on which Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal conducted their dramatic enterprise. They thought, Mr. 
Austin told us, that only husband and wife should ply lovers. 
To prevent the entrance of an unlicensed thought into the mind of 
the Romeo he must be married—by a bishop if possible—to the 
Juliet; and if the marriage certificate were kept framed and glazed in 
the box-office, it seems to have been felt that a comfortable assurance 
would be experienced by ladies and gentlemen who went to book 
their seats for the performance. Mr. Austin did not quite say 
that, but it was, it we are not mistaken, the general tenor 
of his article; yet it is at the St. James’s Theatre that The 
Ironmaster is produced. What class of spectators it is sought 
to attract by the story of this unwomanly woman and unmanly 
man it would be diflicult to say. The play is very much too 
dull for the class that finds delight in the intrigues and in- 
nuendo of Palais-Royal farces, and it is certainly a play to which 
many men would rather not take the ladies of their family, 
especially as the men themselves would have a very tedious 
evening. In order to justify these strictures, it may be briefly 
said for the information—assuredly not for the edification—of 
those who do not know M. Ohnet’s work that the principal personage 
in the plot is a young lady named Claire de Beaupré, who has been 
jilted by the Duc de Bligny. She is beloved by a wealthy Iron- 
master, one Derblay, whose chances of success are infinitesimal 
until the engagement of the Duc, from mercenary motives, to 
Athénais, the daughter of a rich chocolate-maker named Mouiinet. 
For purely theatrical reasons the Duc appears in the Chateau de 
Beaupré, the last place where one would have thought to find 
him, and introduees Athénais as his intended wife ; to which Olaire, 
who has given Derblay a hint that he will be accepted, responds by 
introducing the Ironmaster as her intended husband. For no com- 
prehensible reason, except that it addsto the suggestiveness of the 
scene which is to follow, Claire insists upon being married at mid- 
night. The marriage takes place, the guests depart, bride and 
bridegroom are left alone. We may have missed the reason why 
all this takes place at dead of night; if it be other than the un- 
worthy one hinted at, we can only apologize for our denseness. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal, who play Derblay and Claire, are, it will be 
seen, strictly within the canons of morality in so far as that they, 
having been lovers in the story and being now married, are mar~ 
ried in their own proper persons. This gratifying reflection a 
there is little to gratify in the proceedings of M. and Mme. 
Derblay. To many persons it will seem that there is, on the con- 
trary, much to disgust in these revelations of the secrets of the 
nuptial chamber. Derblay goes to embrace his wife. She shrinks 
from and repulses him; and it seems that she has been to the altar, 
with a man who is devoted to her, simply because she was disin- 
clined to appear what Mr. Pinero, by the aid of the dictionary afore~ 
said, has made out to be an “ abandoned woman.” Is it possible for 
any section of a decent audience to sympathize with such a vilely 
selfish woman as this? Derblay is given to understand that he has 
been cheated. His wife isno wife. She has married him to soothe 
her despicable vanity. He is alternately tearful and furious—in 
a somewhat hysterical manner, which suggests that Mr. Kendal may 
have been to Paris and studied the “ business ” of M. Damala at the 
Gymnase. One gesture, that of rushing forward with upraised 
hands as if to strike the woman who has so basely deceived him, is 
peculiarly French in coneeption and execution. The character being 
a Frenchman, it might be urged that this is appropriate enough ; 
only it looks awkward when done by a Frenchman who is speaking 
English, and otherwise, for the most part, comporting himself like 
an Englishman, There is no dignity in Derblay’s grief, nor any 
reality in his passion. The Claire looks cold and statuesque, with 
a hard-set, pale face, and all this is well enough, if anything about 
such a scene at an English theatre can be called well. Mr. 
Austin’s article he dwelt, with a courage we dare not imitate, upon 
the very delicate question of Mrs, Kendal’s suitability for the parts 
of youthful heroines, It is, however, impossible not to note that 
the Olaire of the St. James's Theatre scarcely suggests the girl 
who has only been away from school for a few months. This will 
ticularly strike those who have seen Mme. Hading in Paris; 
ut it isa matter which must be lightly passed over here. We 
are inclined, indeed, to pass as lightly as possible, and as speedily, 
over the rest of this repulsive drama, Derblay informs the wile 
who rejects him that the day will come when she will plead 
to him for love and he will reject her. It does come, after 
some perilous flirtations between these ill-assorted couples ; 
for De Bligny pays marked attention to Mme. Derblay, and the 
Ironmaster flirts with the Duchess—or, to be more accurate, she 
flirts with him. It is an odd regulation in that code of morality 
which Mr. Austin so considerately made plain that, whereas 
lovers must only be played by husbands and wives, flirtations with 
dangerous intentions may be represented by actors and actresses 
who, away from the theatre, have not the sanction of the Church 
for their inti . . It seems to us—but perhaps we, in our grosser 


nature, do not rightly understand the code—that it would be 
better for the unmarried honest 


ied actor and actress to play at being 
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lovers than dishonest ones. A duel between the husbands, in 
which the lady who has been engaged to both is wounded as she 
rushes between them, is an incident which it takes the last two 
acts to bring about. For the rest, Mr. J. F. Young shows some 
humour, marred by exaggeration, as Moulinet; Mr. Alexander 
vs, with much freshness and sincerity as Claire's brother; Mr. 
acts adroitly as the Duc; Miss Vane, a newcomer, gives 
point and emphasis to the part of Athénais; and useful assistance 
is afforded by Miss Linda Dietz, Mrs. Gaston Murray, Miss Webster, 
Mr. Maclean, and Mr. Waring. We can only regret that their 
. ability should be wasted on a play which can give no wholesome 
gratification to any spectator. 

Mr. Bancroft’s advertisement with reference to the coming 
production of The Rivals is amusingly impertinent. There is 
often a naiveté about his confidential announcements to his 
audiences. It was he, we believe, who invented ie idea of 
printing on the programmes of his theatre requests visitors 
would be seated by a certain hour, as also that they would kee 
their seats till the fall of the curtain, “as the interest was sustain 
to the end of the play.” There is something deliciously funny 
about the latter statement ; which omits all consideration of the 
circumstance that the audience may not have felt interest at an; 

iod of the play’s development. With regard to the managerial 
instruction to arrive at a certain hour, again, there would be right 
and reason on the manager's side if he gave away his seats and 
made punctuality a condition of the gift. But the ceremony of 
nes theatre or to a library, and paying half a sovereign 

the lease of a seat during the evening, puts the visitor on 4 

somewhat different footing. A gentleman will naturally endeavour 
to avoid the necessity of passing down a crowded row of stalls, 
and so inconveniencing and distracting the attention of their 
occupants; but he will do this because he is a gentleman, and 
not in obedience to managerial direction. We have lost sight, 
however, of the advertisement of The Rivals, which states that, in 
submitting a performance of Sheridan's comedy for public approval, 
the management is actuated by “ a desire to heighten the effect of the 
author's play without ouetielie its action.” This is suggestive 
of that great dramatist Ravenscroft’s description of his own 
relations to Shakspeare :— 

So far was he from robbing him of’s treasure, 

That he did add his own to make full measure. 


But Mr. Bancroft's desire is more ambitious than praiseworthy, 
No sensible person wants to see the effect of Sheridan's plays 
“heightened.” If Mr. Bancroft can succeed in preserving the 
effect, he will have done exceedingly well. The effect of 


The Rivals, uately interpreted, 1s ample without any 
heightening. “ While strictly ae the text,” the adver- 
tisement continues, “it has been foun i 


— by means of 
a few itions in the dialogue and some variation in 
locality, to avoid shifting the scenes in view of the audience. 
For this arrangement of the comedy Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Pinero 
are jointly responsible.” It is very good of Mr. Bancroft and Mr. 
Pinero thus to exploit the possibilities of Sheridan’s pws One 
can only regret that Sheridan is unable to acknowledge their endea- 
vour to heighten his effects, and show him what he might have 
done with the piece if he had only understood his business as a 
dramatist. What overwhelming objections there are to “ shifting 
the scenes in view of the audience,” Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Pinero 
omit to state. Why should not scenes be so shifted? Poor 
Sheridan, with that lack of knowledge which, in the opinion of 
the Haymarket ent, prevented him from seeing how to 
write comedy, found the shifting of scenes aprery d to the 
development of his story. Is it not just possible that he was as 
sound a judge. of how Rivals might be made effective as Mr. 
Bancroft or Mr. Pinero? We are perhaps old-fashioned, but we 
are well content with Sheridan’s Rivals, and do not want a new 
version by Messrs. Sheridan, Bancroft, and Pinero. 

It is not — that it falls to our lot to ws yew my 
opportunity and from opinion, to speak in terms of high praise o 
a The company, however, which 4s taking 
Fedora round the country under the ent of Miss Laura 
Villiers affords a striking proof that, in spite of the abolition of 
stock companies and the introduction of what the Americans call 
combinations, the supply of dramatic talent in England is just now 
very far from being at a low ebb. The piece is capitally played 
of the two principal , Fedora and 
Ipanoff, and especially, it may be said, of Ipanoff, which is possibly the 
stronger part, it is given with singular ion and truth. No 
actor who has undertaken the part in England has approached Mr. 
Arthur Dacre in fervour and in control, and the great scene in the 
last act between Miss Villiers and him, in which both eave are 
at their beet, is as moving a thing as we have seen for a long time. 
It is gratifying to find that among our younger actresses there is 
one so thoroughly qualified as is Miss Villiers to take a leading place 
in London. As has been hinted, the play is well given all round; 
but, among the smaller parts, very special praise is due to Mr. 
Gilbert Farquhar’s admirably studied and executed performance 
of Dr. Loreck, and to Mr. Denison’s natural and pleasing 
Siriex. Mr. Girardot, a clever actor, whom we have before now 
had occasion to praise, would do weil to leave out the senseless 
gag which he introduces in the part of Lasinski, especially as it is 
&@ gross a alone among a party of French people to 

in 

The death of Mrs. Alfred Wigan, who for so long a time held 

a leading position on the stage, must not be passed without notice, 


Forty years since Mrs, Wigan was a favourite actress at the 
Lyceum Theatre, when the house over which tragedy in the 
person of Mr. Henry Irving now rules was given over to low 
comedy and the Keeleys. Mrs. Wigan made successes in many 
quarters, and from 1853 did a vast deal to establish the popu- 
larity of the Olympic, of which her husband had become manager. 
Those were the days of Adelphi guests who wore Berlin gloves, 
and, as they en their host's apartment, were overwhelmed by 
its magnificence, Theatrical representations were marked by an 
amount of crudeness which oflended Mrs. Wigan’s sense of the 
fitness of things; and she strove with excellent results, which still 
endure, to make the detail of performances more true and life-like. 
She filled many parts, and in none that she made her own has 
she since been approached in the mixture of power and finesse 
which was displayed by what it is certainly not too much to call her 
genius. There will rise to the recollection of play, amongst 
other parts, her Mrs, Sternhold, in Still Waters Run Deep, her 
Suzanne, in the second adaptation of Les Pattes de Mouches that 
found its way to England—the first was the work of Mr. Charles 
Mathews—her fine performance in The House and the Home, and her 
—- comic creation of Miss Yellowleaf, in 4 Bengal Tiger. 

ollowing hard on the death of Mrs. Alfred Wigan came that 
of the Comtesse de Voisins, better known to the world at large 
as Taglioni, probably the most beautiful dancer of modern times, 
the principal figure in the celebrated Pas de Quatre of the da 
when ballet, in the true sense of the word, still existed at 
Italian Opera. In the case of Taglioni, even more than of Mrs, 
Wigan, no kind of successor has been found, for the public has 
taken too much to delighting in the mere gymnastics of the 
dance; and when a poetical dancer does appear among us (two 
such have appeared within the last ten years or so), it is from the 
few comparatively that she meets with due recognition, 


THE COMING RUSSIAN LOAN. 


HE financial embarrassments of the Russian Government 
have obliged it to make such concessions to Germany as have 
secured Prince Bismarck’s good will; and it has been rewarded by 
promptly obtaining a loan of fifteen millions sterling. Since the 
close of the Russo-Turkish War, successive Russian Ministers of 
Finance have endeavoured in vain up till now to negotiate a large 
foreign loan. When their agents failed, they have themselves on 
more than one occasion visited Western Europe, and proposed 
terms to the t financial houses, but without success. At last 
the difficulties of the Treasury became so great that M. de Giers 
a few months ago visited Berlin, and made his peace with Prince 
Bismarck so completely that the Prince has allowed the Seehand- 
lung Society, which is practically a department of the Ministry of 
Finance, to undertake the issue of the coming loan for Russia. 
The Russian Government, it is said, will not have to wait for the 
success of the issue, Herr Bleichréder having advanced the amount 
already. But, of course, the fact that the Seehandlung Society 
issues the loan is greatly in its favour. This Society has never 
before openly participated in the issue of a foreign loan, and that 
it has now been permitted to do co marks in a demonstrative form 
the desire of the German Government that the loan should be a 
success. In Germany and Holland the fact will have great weight. 
Already, indeed, Russia has reaped substantial benefit from 
pamecer iation with Germany. Her old Five per Cent. Loans 
have risen about ten per cent. on the Stock of E 
raised, hat Russia has paid in return remains to be seen. 
course she must have given full assurance that the money, when 
obtained, will not be used against Germany or German interests; 
and doubtless Prince Bismarck has obtained other political advan- 
tages. Nor is it improbable that he may also get some economic 
advantages, The high Customs duties which Russia maintains, 
and has been raising again and again of late years, have seriously 
injured the foreign commerce of Germany ; and it is earnestly 
desired by German merchants that some kind of commercial 
treaty should be concluded between the two Empires. Not im- 
possibly M. de Giers may have consented to make to Germany some 
concessions on this point in return for the countenance of Prince 
Bismarck in raising a foreign loan. But intending subscribers 
would do well to recollect that nothing is known of the nature or 
rmanence of the new understanding between Germany and 
ussia, Germany is allied to Austria as well as to Russia; and, 
as far as one can judge, the alliance of Austria is much more valu- 
able to her than that of Russia; but the aims of Austria and 
Russia in the Balkan Peninsula are antagonistic, and at any 
moment a situation may arise in which Germany may be forced to 
side with one against the other. Even if the strong will of Prince 
Bismarck postpones the danger, it is not to be forgotten that the 
German Emperor is very old, and that his successor may not inherit 
his friendly Reeling towards the Imperial house of Russia, and may 
not have as strong a desire to support a brother sovereign against 
revolution. In any case, though the reconciliation between Ger- 
many and Russia for the it removes the danger of a war 
between the two, and so improves the financial position of 
Russia, the internal condition of ia itself remains as desperate 
as it was before. The Nihilists are still active, and though they 
pear unable to raise a formidable revolt, they succeed*in ing 
the = mind in perpetual alarm, and if they can win a consi- 


derable portion of the army, there is no knowing what may happen. 
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Certainly the prospect in Russia to-day is at least as dark as was 
that of Pranee a hundred years ago on the eve of the Great Revo- 
lution. In any event, however long — may be maintained in 
Europe, and however successful the Russian Government may be 
in keeping down the Nihilists, Englishmen ought not to assist in 
supplying Russia with funds which, in all human probability, will 
be used against English interests. If Russia ceases to be aggressive 
in Europe, she will probably for that reason push forward her 
boundaries with greater eagerness in Asia, and thus will threaten 
more seriously every day our own position in India. 

Between the close of the Crimean War and the outbreak of the 
Russo-Turkish War there was apparently a great improvement in 
the economic condition of Russia. This was due, in the first 

to the emancipation of the serfs, The emancipation was 
carried out on an unsound principle, and the terms on which the 
serfs were compelled to redeem their lands have proved to be 
entirely too onerous, But the first result of the emancipation 
was to stimulate the industry of the peasantry throughout the 
Empire, and therefore to increase prosperity. Unfortunately, the 

nts have fallen of late more and more into distress. 
combination of circumstances has checked the growth of well- 
being in Russia, and has added to the burdens on the peasantry 
to such an extent that they are unable to pay the annuities due 
from them for the redemption of their lands. The purchase- 
money of lands by the Government to 
peasantry, the peasan in und to repay the advances 
are is proved by the last Report of the Comptroller of the Empire, 
which shows that the peasantry have been falling more and more 
into arrear every year with the payment of these annuities. 
Although the Government has forgiven a portion of the arrears 
and has reduced the amount of the annuities, it appears from that 
Report that the arrears were only 40 per cent. of the annuities in 
1879; in 1880 they rose to 45? per cent.; in 1881 they were as 
much as 524 per cent.; and in 1882, the last year for which we 
have the figures, they had risen to 62°1 per cent. In other words, 
in 1882 the peasants were able to pay little more than one- 
third of the annuities to which they were legally bound. It would 
be difficult to find figures that more consiasivel prove how bad 
is the present economic condition of Russia. The difficulties of 
the peasants originated, as we have said, first in the fact that 
the of were too but they have been 
aggravated partly by a succession o arvests, partly by the 
enormous sacrifices imposed upon them by the Husso-Turkish 
War, and partly by the increasing competition of other countries 
in the wheat markets of the world. e Russo-Turkish War, by 
alarming the public opinion of Europe and by seriously lessening 
the credit of Russia, disabled that country, as we have already 
observed, from borrowing abroad. In consequence the Govern- 
ment had to raise practically the whole cost of the war at home. 
In so doing it drained the Empire of its accumulated capital ; it 
competed too fiercely with merchants and manufacturers for the 
money needed by them to carry on their commercial operations, 
and it added so enormously to the debt that it had to increase 
the burden of taxation beyond the capacity of the taxpayers. 
Moreover, the war obliged the Government to withdraw vast 
masses of men from productive employment and to send them 
abroad. The peasants, already embarrassed, thus withdrawn from 
their fields, found on their return that their affairs had fallen into 
hopeless confusion, and instead of recovering, as already shown, 
they have been falling more and more hopelessly into distress. 
Another circumstance that has told most adversely against Russia 
is the competition of the United States, India, and Australia in the 
wheat markets of Western Europe. Formerly Russia supplied 
Western Europe with the greater part of the wheat it bought from 
other countries. For some time past, however, the United States 
have taken the place of Russia, and now the competition of India 
and Australia is becoming so severe that the price of wheat is forced 
down so low as scarcely to pay the Russian grower. Russia thus 
is deprived of a great amount of the wealth she used to receive 
for her crops, and at the same time the Russian seaports have lost 
the large outlay attendant upon numbers of ships lying in the 
harbours, Another circumstance that has been potent in aug- 
menting the distress of Russia is the refusal of Western Euro 
to lend. Before the Russo-Turkish war, Russia was constantly 
raising immense loans which she spent to some extent, no doubt, 
in augmenting her armaments and extending her frontiers; but 
largely in constructing railways, founding manufactures and 
establishing banks. While Western Europe was pouring all this 
wealth into the country enterprise of every kind was stimulated, 
Wages were raised, and a deceptive prosperity was produced. As 
soon, however, as the influx of borrowed capital ceased, the false 
prosperity died out, and then Russia had, somehow or other, to 
raise out of her own resources the money for paying the interest 
upon the loans. 

The result of all this is the anarchy which is known under the 
name of Nihilism, general distress amongst the peasantry, and 
collapse in manufactures and trade. Politically and economically 
the condition of the Empire is as bad as itcan be. Year after year 
the expenditure is growing, but the revenue does not grow in 

portion, and in consequence every year ends with an enormous 

t. In 1873 the total expenditure of Russia but slightly 
exceeded 539 million roubles; in 1882 it exceeded 7014 million 
roubles, an increase of 162} million roubles, or about 30 per cent. 
But the increase is almost entirely in the non-productive ches. 
In the administration of justice, in the maintenance of roads, in 


the outlay upon public instruction, and in the Home Ministry, the 
growth of the outlay is quite trifling—it is in the debt, the army 
and the navy, that almost the entire increase is. In 1873 the 
annual charge of the debt but slightly exceeded 100} million 
roubles; in 1882 it exceeded 200} million roubles, In the ten 
years, therefore, the charge for the debt had nearly doubled, and 
it is growing at an alarming rate. Every year there are in- 
ternal loans and external loans, while the floating debt is 
believed to be of unmanageable magnitude. Now there is to 
be another loan of fifteen millions sterling, involving an ad- 
ditional charge of about three-quarters of a million, and pro- 
bably before the end of the year there will be more borrow- 
ing. The growth of the debt to some small extent is due 
to the construction of railways; but it is mainly a conse- 
quence of the Russo-Turkish war and of the reorganization 
of the army, which has resulted from the desire to pursue an 
aggressive policy in all directions, and present a front equal to 
both Germany and Austria. The increase in the charge of the 
debt, indeed, was quite trifling up to 1877. In that the 
charge barely exceeded 115 million roubles; between then and 
1882 854 million roubles were added to the charge by the Russo- 
Turkish war, and, as we have said, the charge is rapidly growing. 
In addition to the enormous military expenditure shown in the 
growth of the debt, the ordinary outlay on the army grew in the 
ten years about 20 per cent., and the outlay on the navy about 
as much more, The Russian Government thus is mpeg 
its peasantry, checking all enterprise, and cutting off nearly 
commercial communication with the rest of the world, for the 
sake of keeping up enormous armaments; and at the same time it 
is starving the entire internal administration of the country, and 
leaving a people who are but little above barbarism in the depths 
of ignorance, The whole of the Imperial outlay upon public in- 
struction of every kind in 1882 barely amounted to 1,800,000/, As 
a natural consequence of this extravagance and maladministration 
the revenue is practically stationary. In 1874 the personal and land 
taxes yielded somewhat over 120 million roubles; in 1882 they 
yielded less than 113 million roubles, being a falling off of more 
than 7 million roubles, and there is no important growth in any 
branch of revenue except in the drink duties and customs. The 
drink duties increased trom somewhat under 179} million roubles 
to somewhat over 2013 million roubles, The Customs duties also 
increased from somewhat over 554 million roubles to somewhat 
under 943 million roubles. It is to be recollected, however, that 
in 1877 the Customs duties previously payable in paper and silver 
were ordered to be paid in gold, being b cremgours f an increase of 
about 15 per cent. at a stroke, while there was also a surtax 
imposed ef 10 per cent. In 1880, again, there was a considerable 
increase made to the Customs duties. The growth of these duties, 
therefore, is not the result of the growth of the trade of Russia, but 
of an enormous addition to the rate of taxation. Hence it appears 
that the duties have practically remained stationary for some 
years. They exceeded 93 million roubles in 1879, and in 1882, 
notwithstanding the additions made, they yielded less than 94$ 
million roubles, Again, the drink duties have been raised in the 
ten years about 40 per cent., with the result that, whereas in 1872 
duty was paid upon 83,875,000 gallons of spirits, in 1882 it was 
id upon only 76,313,000 gallons. The consumption, therefore, 
fallen off very greatly, and the revenue is kept up solely by 
the heaviness of the tax. It would seem, therefore, that Russia 
has now reached her utmost limit of taxation; and yet, while 
there is no hope of increasing her revenue, her expenditure is 
annually increasing at a very rapid rate, while every year ends with 
a large deficit which is swelling the y unmanageable floating 
debt. 


MR. CARL ROSA’S OPERA. 


ves opera at Drury Lane under the direction of Mr. Carl Rosa 
merits the support which it receives. Nothing slipshod or 
careless is to be found in any detail of the performances. There is a 
solid foundation for success in a really excellent orchestra, directed 
and always governed by either M. Randegger or M. Goossens, and 
a chorus as good as any that has been heard at a London opera- 
house for many years past. Mr. Rosa’s choice of operas is singular] 

catholic, and he casts them well. The Bohemian Girl — | 
Maritana have been heard with Mr. Maas as Thaddeus and 
Don Cesar. He sings the familiar melodies purely and sweetly, 
and is capitally qualitied for such work as this; indeed in this 
way Mr. Maas—always as vocalist, for as actor he is crude and 
heavy—has no superior. He has been heard to great advantage 
also as Edgardo in Lucia, and in each case Madame Georgina 
Burns shared the tenor’s success. Why an English lady should 
be called “ Madame” because she is a vocalist, when she would 
of course be merely “‘ Mrs.” if she were not a vocalist, is a mystery 
into which we need not penetrate. We quote the published 
casts of operas given. Carmen and Mignon have also been per- 
formed. ‘The picturesqueness, power, and beauty of Bizet’s work 
have taken a strong hold of audiences. Mme. Marie Roze 
throughout gives vitality and distinction to the part of Carmen, 
and sometimes, notably in the third and fourth acts, rises to re- 
markable passion. Mr. Barton McGuckin as Don José showed 
that he is making decided progress as an actor. The same 

has been creditably tilled by Mr. Davies. Mr. Leslie Crotty has 
been known for some time as an excellent actor and singer. Ona 
la‘er occasion Mr. Ludwig gave the part of Escamillo very well 
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in all respects. The new a t of the stage in the last is 

iking and imaginative ; Mr. Harris's stage management is beyond 
all praise; and, take it all round, the performance of Carmen by 
the Carl Rosa Company is the best that has been seen in London. 
Novelty is added to the last act of Carmen at Drury Lane by the 
very truthful introduction of the preliminaries of a bull-fight. In 
opera Mr. Barton showed, José, 

ucation as an actor is maki rogress. He is a singer 
has a voice, and the same ao said of the baritone, Mr. 
Leslie Crotty, who, however, is the more experienced actor. 
In the representation of Mignon Miss Clara Perry sang correctly, 
and indicated the lines of the character with some address. The 
two English operas which Mr. Rosa produced last year, the 
Colomba of Mr. Mackenzie and the Esmeralda of Mr. Goring 
Thomas, have both been given. ‘The former was found to be 
heavy and scholastic when first produced in London, and the pro- 
vinces have returned the same verdict. Esmeralda, on the other 
hand, has been received throughout Mr. Rosa’s tour with the ad- 
miration which it excited at Drury Lane. Both works have 
been played in Germany, where audiences at large have unani- 
mously welcomed Mr. Goring Thomas's opera, and a section of 
audiences have accepted Mr. Mackenzie asa disciple of the German 
school, In Italy, the house of Ricordi, the ronan, “wea 
who do much to make or mar operas, and would naturally rather 
make them for the profit which successes bring, have purchased 
Esmeralda, but declined to print Colomba. These things being so, 
it is passing strange that Mr. Gye should have chosen Colomba 
for production during the Italian season. If he desired to play an 
opera by an English composer, why not a popular one instead of 
an unpopular one, both being equally available? Esmeralda was 
heard on Tuesday with keen attention and genuine pleasure 
by an audience evidently familiar with Mr. Goring Thomas's 
work. Thecomposer has been sparing of airs or ballads which 
do not aid the progress and development of the story. The 
“Swallow Song,” given with sensibility by Miss Burns, the 
Esmeralda of the evening, is worthy to be named with the beautiful 
“Swallow Duet” of Mignon. Mr. Barton McGuckin, as Phoebus, 
was induced to repeat the tenor song, “O vision entrancing,” 
which nevertheless he did not sing with his accustomed fluency. 
The music which falls to Phoebus is notably expressive throughout 
its varied sentiments, of carelessness and atfected sincerity to 
Fleur de Lys, and of growing earnestness in his relations with 
Esmeralda, till a depth of fervour is reached in his final duet with 
the girl in the third act. The uncontrollable fierceness of Claude 
Frollo’s passion as signified in his music is forcibly brought out by 
Mr. Ludwig, a fine singer with true dramatic instincts. For the 
sake of contrast to the Frollo, in all probability, Mr. Goring 
Thomas has made his Quasimodo rather tame, but some of the 
most melodious music in the opera falls to Quasimodo, who is re- 
presented as admirably as on former occasions by Mr. Leslie Crotty, 
and this music could scarcely have been better given. Mr. B. Davies 
is an excellent Gringoire and Mr. Snazelle a capital Clopin. The 
cast, it will be seen, is in no way altered from the original so far; 
but Miss Bensberg replaces Miss Perry as Fleur de Lys. Her 
duet with Chevreuse, in place of the song first given, is not re- 
markable; but the new et movement is charming, and the 
new finale to the last act has great merit. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Rosa’s short season should clash with the season at the 


Royal Italian Opera. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE.* 


“ I FEEL that I am to be a man of war against all parties, that 
I may be a peacemaker between all men.” In these words, 
written to Miss Hare in 1849, shortly before her marriage to him, 
Maurice describes the character of his own life. It was devoted to 
a noble struggle to reach an unattainable end by inappropriate 
means, Like every man as he was “ with the stron: 
sense of a vocation to be a Church"reformer,” he stirred up strife 
against himself, yet never was there a reformer with less definite 
aims, or a “man of war ” with more loving heart or humbler 
spirit. In the volumes before us Colonel Maurice may be said to 
have compiled an autobiography of his father, for they mainly 
consist of a collection of his letters. As both Maurice and his 
friends often, and indeed not without cause, complained that he 
was misrepresented, it is satisfactory to have his own account of 
himself and of his work. At the same time the use of letters to 
express the progress of events becomes somewhat tedious, unless 
they are the work of a master-hand, and Maurice had no great 
skill in this respect. His letters savour of the pulpit in style as 
well as, in many cases, in matter, and however deeply the reader 
may be interested in their subjects, he will sometimes long for 
a little more brightness. Nearly all of them are written in 
the same strain; for, wide as Maurice’s experience of life 
was, his mind was one-sided. He looked at all things as 
a theol Writing to a favourite pupil, he bids him never 
to read Burke without steadying his mind by the study of 
the Epistles and the Apocalypse. Theology was to him “ the 


* The Life of Frederick Denison i iefly told in his own letters 
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sctentia scientiarum, whose business it was to assign to all other 
sciences their proper place.” It moulded his political ideas, 
Starting from an acknowledgment of the sovereignty of God, he 
held kingship to be a divine institution, and “ the sovereignty of 
the people in any sense or form the silliest and most blasphemous 
of all contradictions.” This intensely theological mind was to no 
small extent the fruit of his bringing-up. He was the son of a 
Unitarian minister, and, as his mother and sisters left the father’s 
religion, theological questions were brought before his mind in 
early life. The members of the Maurice family were in the 
habit of writing letters to one another while living under the 
same roof, and the reserve they maintained on religious sub- 
jects probably led him to ponder them more than if he had 

eard them treely disc He must have been a strangely 
precocious child ; for we are told that he took delight in Neal's 
History of the Puritans, and that when ten years old he wrote 
a report of a British School Society’s meeting to one of his 
sisters, full of such sentences as, “ He then lamented that, while 
Bristol held such a distinguished rank in its benevolence and ex- 
tensive usefulness, it should be disgraced by such bigotry that 
a Churchman would not unite with a Dissenter.” After thi 
it is not surprising to find that before he was fifteen, he an 
another boy of the same age signed a pledge of their own 
composition that in after life they would “promote the good 
of mankind.” A boyhood of this sort aeimeall produced a man 
unable to attach himself to any party, and conscious of @ 
mission as a reformer. Although he never was a Unitarian, he 
did not choose when at Cambridge to declare himself a member 
of the Church of England, and therefore left the bey ne 
without taking a degree. For a short time he devoted hi 
to journalism, and became editor of the Atheneum. The circulae 
tion of the paper declined under his management; and, after a 
time of mental depression, he decided on joining the Church, and 
began to contemplate taking orders. He chose to complete his 
University career at Oxford rather than Cambridge, believing 
that a dose of “ barren orthodoxy” would check his tendency to 
incoherent speculations, He took his degree in 1832, and was 
ordained two years afterwards. 

Although the Oxford High Church movement had small attrac- 
tions for Maurice, he lent his aid to the leaders of the party in 
resisting the Bill to abolish the subscription to the Articles re- 
quired at the Universities. In his pamphlet Subscription no Bond- 
age be argued that the subscription on matriculation at Oxford 
was “not a test, but a declaration” of the terms of the University’s 
teaching, a characteristic theory of which he repented in after 
days. A curious illustration of the Oxford of fifty years ago is 
presented by the attempt to elect Maurice to the Profeescsship 
of Political Economy in order to secure his polemical ser- 
vices, and by his readiness to accept the office, while at the 
same time he wrote :—*“I shall of course endeavour to master 
the details of the subject—with its principles, alas! I am 
not acquainted, for I cannot call the notions which I find 
in the books ahout it by that august name.” His tempo- 
rary co-operation with the High Church party was brought 
to an end by the publication of his Letters to a Quaker, in 
one of which he combated the views set forth in Dr. Pusey’s 
Tract on Baptism. His appointment to the chaplaincy of Guy's 
Hospital, in 1836, gave him leisure for literary work, and he now 
definitely took a position apart from all the various Oburch 

rties. Holding strongly the catholicity of the Church, he made 

aptism the sign and assurance of each man’s place in the family 
of God. While he considered the Church of England as “ merel 
one branch of the true Church,” be rejoiced in her Articles ms 
formularies as safeguards aguinst the tyranny of opinion. He 
claimed for the Church—in this case, as it seems, using the term 
as equivalent to the clergy—the right to educate the nation, but 
differed from Mr. (Archdeacon) Denison in accepting the com~ 

romise of 1840. He detested whatever was distinctive in re- 
fizious parties. Protestantism and Popery he declared to be 
alike un-Catholic, allowing Protestantism to be predicable of the 
nation, not of the Church of England. High Churchmen seemed 
to him to narrow the bounds of the Church. He disliked the 
artificial and feeble theology of the Evangelicals, and considered 
that they made a fundamental error in basing their system on 
man’s sinfulness. Nor, resting as he did all his hopes for human 
culture and for the reconciliation of opposing schools on theology, 
had he any sympathy with the anti-theological spirit of the party 
since called Broad Church. Standing thus aloof, he was made the 
object of attack by the religious press and, above all, by the 


Record. Few parts of this book are more im t as regards 
the Church history of our time than those describing the influence 


once exercised by the Record in the religious world, and the 
collapse of its “ tyranny,” which Colonel Maurice dates from the 
defeat it sustained in the institution of his father to the chaplaincy 
of St. Peter's, Vere Street, in 1860. 

If Maurice made enemies by the expression of his opinions, no 
one ever exercised a deeper influence on those who knew him per- 
sonally. His sympathy with his fellow-men, his passionate scorn 
of intolerance and wrong, his earnest faith and his exalted spirit, 
which now and again burst through the natural nervousness of his 
disposition with a torrent of eloquent words, endeared him not 
merely to his private friends, but to all who were brought into 
close connexion with him. And the number of these was large ; 
for, as a professor at King’s and as chaplain of: Lincoln's 
Inn, he never spared himself when he thought he might help 
others, Nor was he content with the opportunities for usefulness 
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afforded by these offices. Queen's College in part, and the Worki 
Men’s wholly, owe their foundation to his unselfi 
labours. In the same spirit he strove to guide the discon- 
tent prevailing among the London workmen in. 1848-50 to a 
desire for religious brotherhood. Arriving, by a confusion of 
ideas not unusual with him, at the conclusion that “the Church 
is communistic in principle,” he joined C. Kingsley, T. Hughes, 
and Ludlow the ialist ” took an 
active part in showing the need for a change in the laws respect- 
ing co-operative trading and in the promotion of Trade-Unions, 
as well asin fostering some abortive attempts to carry into practice 
schemes of associated labour. His connexion with men far more 
speaking, ca a considerable ou against > rought 
him into some trouble with the Vowneil of King’s Coll 
His dismissal from the College, however, was caused b 
blication of his Theological Essays. Adopting in this work the 
ivine definition of eternal life as the knowledge of God, he argued 
that the assertion that eternal death was a state of endless torment 
rather than of ignorance of God, from which the sinner might 
hereafter be delivered on repentance, was not grounded on Scripture. 
The whole s of the angry clamour of the religious newspapers, 
of the fears of the Council and the Principal lest the interests of 
the College should suffer, and of the manly bearing of the Professor, 
is told in a series of unusually interesting letters, and what is 
wanting in them is supplied by Colonel Maurice in a singularly 
temperate spirit. Maurice’s next great conflict was with 
fessor Mansel, and is connected with a question of to-day. Be- 
lieving eternal life to be nothing else than the knowledge of God, 
he found his whole theology attacked by the famous Bampton 
Lectures, and in spite of the advice of some of his friends, wrote 
boldly against the assertions they maintained. It is not long since 
almost every orthodox clergyman was zealous, not indeed always 
according to knowledge, in praise of Mansel. Now, as Colonel 
Maurice points out, the step further than Mansel has been taken, 
and the advocates of Agnosticism exhibit what they declare to be 
the logical conclusion from the doctrines preached by the former 
champion of orthodoxy. There was little in common between the 
two opponents. Maurice failed to recognize that the wit of the 
Oxford common-rooms was a man of no less earnestness than 
himself, while the logical mind of Mansel was impatient of the 
vagueness of his adversary’s ideas, and the dispute began with 
some bitterness on both sides. At last after so much ee No 
so many labours, the hard measure dealt to Maurice at King’s 
College was made up to him by his election to the chair of Moral 
Philosophy at Cambridge, and the last years of his life were spent 
happily in the discharge of the duties of a Professorship at the 
University which he had been constrained to leave without a 
degree. While pointing out how constantly his father’s ideas 
were misrepresented by his opponents, Colonel Maurice allows 
that there were causes which made him hard to be understood, 
and has described them with the fairness and good taste con- 
icuous throughout his work. No more satisfactory comment on 
Maurice's writings and no clearer picture of his mind can be 
imagined than this biography in letters, and whatever opinion 
may be formed of his wisdom, and in whatever light his theolo- 
gical speculations may be regarded, it is impossible to read these 
volumes without izing that they contain the record of an 
unselfish life, the life of “a man that is dear to God.” 


FIVE NOVELS.* 


HE Dailys of Sodden Fen have nothing to do with newspapers. 
They are a family which has had losses, and has come down 
from possessing much landed estate got by draining in the seven- 
teenth century to the status of tilers inthe nineteenth. The Daily 
of the period is, however, by no means a sagacious tiler; on the 
contrary, he is rather more than half mad. His ancestor, the 
draining Daily, perished, it seems, in a somewhat unintelligible 
jar riot, and bequeathed his interest to the community who 
rabbled him. t the community did not get it ; on the con- 

, it passed into the hands of a farmer of the uncommon name 

of Smith. How it was restored to the original intention is the 
theme of the story which the clever author of Four Crotchets to a 
Bar has here told. We say the clever author, and we mean it, 
but unluckily cleverness is not everything in novel-writing—as, for 
the matter of that, it is not everything in other matters. You must 
have cleverness plus common sense, and it is a too notorious and 
too lamentable fact, that one of the hardest things in nature is to 
t these married. There ap to have been some doubtless 
just cause or impediment to that marriage in the case of the 
author of Four chets to a Bar. However, these are reflec- 
tions which should perhaps be left to the reader to draw. He will, 
at least, in the case of The Dailys of Sodden Fen, not have that 
initial difficulty in the way of drawing them which ensues from 
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the fact of the book being unreadable. It is quite readable; 
and, generally ing, it is readable with mer pleasure and: 
amusement, despite a certain flavour of excentricité voulue. The 
hallucinations of Daily pére and the heroism of Daily fils would 
be more interesting if they were not ap connected with. 
some extremely hazy politico-economical views of the author’s; and 
the consummation which makes the author quite happy will a 
bably not so much please the too-experienced reader. Sodden Fen 
having been restored to the commune of Slumsby, the results, 
according to history, are quite clear, and not at all cheerful or 
encouraging. But that may pass. Neither does the reader 
(speaking representatively) feel much interest in Miss Jessie 
Apers or Mrs. Jessie Smith, who brings this result about by 
marrying a ne’er-do-weel and divesting herself of his inheritance, 
But that part of the book’s underplot which treats of the succes- 
sive loves of Aurea Chapel with one Leopold Stuckley ; then with 
Apers, the parson ; and, lastly, with an agreeable baronet; 
Sir Crowsby Welland, is very cleverly done, and, though sti 
somewhat unnecessarily eccentric, generally commendable.. But 
why does the author describe Stuckley as “a vulgar name” in 
Devonshire, of all places in the world? It is true that the 
Stukeleys usually spelt themselves in this latter fashion till they 
took up with Stucley. But the name itself is about as vulgar in 
Devonshire as Kemp or Berney is in East Anglia, with which 
district the author is probably better acquainted than he or she is 
with the West-country. . 

Miss James is a bold person. She is not bold in that she has 
made her novel turn on very much the same general story as that 
which ends “ And you still be Lady Clare”; but in the 
details which precede the catastrophe. sister—a wicked, if 
not cruel, sister she—attempts to pass her sister off as male 
heir of entail, the fraud being facilitated by the fact that 
the epicene Olaud om has been brought up abroad, and 
does not return to England till the eve of his or her 
of age. Now, to speak moderately and delicately, there are 
considerable difficulties in the way of this kind of personation. 
A great philosopher now dead did indeed once speak of “ the 
merely accidental difference of sex”; but the majority of human 
kind who are not philosophers think otherwise, and it must be 
owned that in this special case the precedents of Achilles, P, 
Joan, and various other personages of repute are on the side 
of the majority. No awkward accident, however, betrays Olaud 
Aylmer, but only her own good feeling and determination not to 
be a party to fraud. She is rewarded in the fashion at which we 
have not obscurely hinted, but only after proper revolutions and 
discoveries. The fact is that, notwithstanding the decided] 
risky character of the earlier part of its plot, The Heir of Aylmer's 
Court is very far from being a bad novel. There is some un- 
necessary fine writing in it, for which the patient and much-tried 
reader becomes prepared when it is evident that the ter part 
of the second and third volumes are to be passed in Italy. “ Italia, 
oh Italia, would thou wert” anywhere else, is the too-frequent 
prayer of the said patient person. But the book has redeeming 
points. The tragic and fraudulent Judith who devises the ex- 
tremely perilous scheme already indicated is not good for much ; but 
there aresome very nice minor characters, especially an old lady 
who speculates on the probability of somebody being a Roman 
Catholic or an ostic, “or both! How terrible if he were 
both!” The comic heroine, Sally Brand, is also not at all bad. 
Even Claud is rather agreeable, though we cannot believe that 
she really “lay prone on the terrace with the bats wheeling and 
flitting round her fallen head and the lizards venturing to scurry 
lightly over her motionless ody.” A lizard, unless of the dimen- 
sions of an iguana, is not likely to “scurry over” an obstacle of 
the size of a full-grown young woman’s body, and the bats would 
have probably brushed her cheeks with those remarkably sharp 
claws of theirs, and would certainly have hissed in her ears after 
a fashion which would make the most passion-strung young woman 
wake up. 

It is said that there are some wicked men and women who 
always look at the end of the third volume of a novel before begin- 
ning properly at the beginning of the first. It is to be hoped that 
nobody will do this with The Fity of J, for it is bat too probable 
that on that day and of this book they will read no more. Mrs. 
Smith, on the three hundred and fifth page of the third volume, 
— of “that meretricious tpsi dixit ‘ noblesse oblige,’” and the 
P , however the reader may come across it, carries him off into 
a boundless field of contemplation and reflection. First of all, an tpst 
dixit is in itself a thing to dream of, a thing for which to del 
thousand lives, as some one observes somewhere in a work of 
fiction. And then, if cold reason suggests that ignorance or 
the carelessness of the printer may be responsible for this lovely false 
concord, imagination falls back on a “ meretricious ipsi dizit.” 
How can an tpsi dizit, supposing that such a thing existed, be 
meretricious? Shall we hear next of a meretricious nisi prius, or a 
meretricious ex cathedra? And then, supposing that by great good 
nature a meaning is found for a meretricious ipsi dixit, the ex- 
ample of this singular phenomenon which Mra. Smith vouchsafes 
launches the reader once more forth into a sea of delightful doubt. 
A person who writes tpsi dixit may possibly think that noblesse 
oblige means “ nobility is obliging,” “you ought to be obliged to 
the nobility,” or, in short, anything else. But, even so, it is not 
easy to bring anything meretricious into it. To tell the truth, 
this chance phrase, for we came upon it quite by chance, does 
not altogether mislead the reader as to the book. It has some 
liveliness, and the adventures of a certain Margaret Elmore, 
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who calls herself and is called “ Wiggles,” may amuse some 
eT. There are also crimes and mysteries, and plenty of 

t sort of ware. If the writer had not attempted (probably 
from feelings to which, in the case of a reader who can see 
very far into a millstone, the above extraordinary compound of 
false Latin and false English may give some clue) a great deal of 
satire on Society, it might have been a book of some merit. But, 
like most satirists of Society nowadays, it is pretty clear that Mrs. 
Smith knows nothing, or st any rate has observed nothing, of the 
Society she satirizes, and is content with the backstairs gossip of 
certain notorious periodicals for gospel. She also labours (as the 
meretricious tpsi dixit may sufficiently have shown) under the dis- 
advantage of not being able to write English, That is “the pity 
of it,” though perhaps Mrs. Smith did not intend that particular 
construction to be put on her title. Her heroine, with many draw- 
backs, has some points about her which show that, if Mrs. Smith 
could write and would write about what she knows, the result 
might not be bad. 

We remarked of the author of The Heir of Aylmer's Court that 
she is a bold woman ; it may certainly be said, though for a rather 
different reason, of the author of Julian Trevor that he is a bold 
man. Indeed, novelists nowadays are not wont to require the 
admonition which Britomart saw writ everywhere, but rather that 
which she saw writ only once—that is to say, “ Be not too bold.” 
Mr. Tristram’s audacity stands in the following of Lord Beacons- 
field, a not easily imitable novelist. Not only is he introduced 
personally, under the name of the Earl of Slitherington, but the 

hole of the first volume, which tells the fortunes of the hero's 
father, President of the Local Government Board and consci- 
entious politician, is studied very closely after Lord Beaconsfield’s 
overtures, especially that to Endymion. Perhaps the highest 
praise that can be given to Mr. Tristram is that, though no one 
can possibly mistake his model, his imitation of it is in parts by 
no means an unhappy one. The scene between Lady Trevor 
and Lord Slitherington, wherein she endeavours, partly by diplo- 
macy and partly by a kind of mild flirtation, to get the placable 
Minister to reconsider her husband's resignation, is not at all ill 
done. Neither is the whole conception of Sir George Trevor, a 
weak man who tries to pose as a strong one, unhappy. But to 
work out this conception would require a man of greater age and 
experience than from his book we suppose Mr. Tristram to be. 
Julian Trevor has the further drawback that, beginning asa rather 
ambitious and more than rather political novel, it slides during the 
second volume into an ordinary story of private and not very 
remarkable life. Mr. Tristram’s Oxford sketches are not without 
liveliness, but there is something in them which suggests that he 
might not have written. them if Mr. Sturgis had not been before- 
hand with him, A third fault is that he has succumbed to the 
temptation of introducing some very conventional and second- 
hand types in the personages of the critic Copperville, the poets 
Fassett and Paris, and some others. Itisa temptation, no doubt— 
indeed very few but the very elect escape it—but it has to be re- 
sisted. Except in a purely imaginative romance or in a historical 
novel, both belonging to lotteries in which there is one prize to ten 
thousand blanks, no character ought to be inserted that is not, in 
French lite slang, xv. Thus, for instance, a really agreeable 

rson in Mr. Tristrain’s book, one Mark Turner, who is a straight- 
orward young Englishman and nothing more, is vw. He might 
be better, no doubt, but it is quite clear that Mr. Tristram has seen 
him, or the traits of which he is made up, and has noted them and 
inwardly di them. His Fassetts and his Parises are not 
much more like the actual fact than Mr. Du Maurier’s Maudles 
and Postlethwaites, and he has less excuse, because Mr. Du Maurier, 
from the circumstances of the case, was bound to look chiefly at 
the outside, and entitled to exaggerate it a little. Still there 
is some merit even here, and the book, taken as a first and a rather 
ambitious attempt, might very easily have been much worse. The 
dialogue is often decidedly good, and that is a great thing, while 
one character, Trevor's tutor, Sidney, is much better than the 
rest. In any future effort Mr. Tristram should get himself a more 
definite story (the story of Julian Trevor is, vernacularly speak- 
ing, “all over the place”), and stick to characters that he has 
thoroughly grasped. Then his faculty of conversation-writing 

ht to stand him in good stead. — 

on Phe author of The Hidden Picture has, in a sense which the 
courteous reader will please to believe is quite honourable, bribed 
us. It is not by putting on his or her title-page (for Carrick is a 
district of Ayrshire, and also in the French language a kind of 
garment, and in neither sense can it have any exclusive gender 
as applied toa human being) the words, “ There are more things 
in heaven and earth than our philosophy dreams of.” That is a 
misquotation, and we do not like misquotations at all. Nor is it 
by informing us that a face “can only be described as wonderfully 
beautiful,” for we love not italics. Nor is it by writing sentences 
which by no means infrequently extend to the length of half a 
page, for that is not according to knowledge. But to have at this 
time of day a novel which contains galleries with secret openings 
behind the pictures, and white monkish figures with cowls thrown 
back and glittering daggers in their hands, and dungeons with 
trapdoors and coils of rope and underground ges, and all sorts 
of delightful things of the eame kind, is too agreeable to leave 
the critic in the full possession of his ordinary bloodthirstiness. 
The a curse (it is needless to say that there is a curse, or 
the k would not be complete) seems to us, however, rather 
unreasonable. No daughter of the Castellano family, it seems, 
can dare, without terrible things happening, to read a letter 


bétween sunset and dawn. This might have been all very well in 
the days when regular post-offices were not; but it clearly will 
not stand the altered conditions of an advanced civilization. Why, 
in London at any rate, the last post at night is usually more in- 
teresting than any, save the first in the day! However, the scene 
of The Hidden Picture is not London, but Naples, and the times are 
the times of Napoleon I., not of Mr. Fawcett. Allowance must be 
made for this, and also for the exigencies of cloak-and. 
romances, of which, with the little drawbacks gently hinted at 
above, The Hidden Picture is a fair enough specimen. It would 
be altogether contrary to the rules of the e to protest against 
bloodshed in such a book; but surely it is not necessary to kill 
your heroine? The heroines used to get through all the daggers 
and dungeons and curses and unwholesome vaults in the most 
surprising but satisfactory manner. Now Mr. Carrick Brodie’s 
heroine does not, and as she is really a very nice heroine in other 
ways than being “ wonderfully Leautiful” in italics, we weep for 
her, and refuse to be comforted or to forgive Mr. Carrick Brodie. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.* 
(Second Notice.) 


Ww: promised to give some specimens in detail of the New 
Dictionary’s method. The difficulty is to know where to 
begin. Not at the beginning; for the various duties done in 
modern English by the monosyllable a—letter, symbol, numeral, 

ronoun, or particle—cover four pages so full of matter that if we 

gan to discuss them we should have no room for anything else. 
Let us pause on Abate, a verb of many senses. A chain of in- 
stances, from Maundevile to a modern Act of Parliament, shows 
how the transitive sense “to beat down” -has become obsolete 
except in law. Then the legal meaning of “abating” a nuisance 
(which, by the way, is ignored in Richardson) is separately 
worked out. (If we mention Richardson now and again byway 
of a foil, it is not that we ignore the intermediate steps of im- 
provement in this and that direction; least of all such excellent 
clearing of the way in etymology as has been done by Professor 
Skeat and others, But Kichardson, with all its faults, is the only 
serious attempt since Johnson at a literary as distinguished from a 
purely grammatical or etymological dictionary.) Then the more 
general literary uses, current or obsolete, are carefully discrimi- 
nated ; then, passing over obscure technical uses of the word in 
falconry and horsemanship, we come to the other legal “ abate,” 
which is the Old French enbatre or embatre, not abatre, meani 
to intrude, But for the conclusive evidence of Britton’s Frenc 
text, it would be easy to go astray over this by thinking it had to 
do with abating, in the sense of injuriously alfecting, the estate 
of the rightful owner intruded upon. 

Before we light on another considerable title, here is a grotesque 
word that has had its day of a couple of centuries and passed out 
of use as the thing signitied passed out of knowledge in England :— 
“ Abbey-lubber: a lazy monk; a reproachful name in regular use 
after the Reformation.” Under Adbot we see that the variant 
form Abbat (a twelfth-century Latinism) is treated as obsolete. 
Our impression, though we have no proof at hand, is that sundry 
modern ecclesiastical writers have revived it in the last thirty or 
forty years. In this region two words come pretty close together 
which are good examples of false etymology affecting the ortho- 
graphy of a word, in one case for a considerable time, in the other 
permanently, and in both cases affecting the meaning and usage. 
These are “abnormal” and “ abominable.” Probably most of us 
who think at all on such matters would think “abnormal” to 
represent the Latin abnormis. But it does not; we have already 
the regular form “ abnormous” (like “ enormous ” from enormis) 
which, though not common, is used by Hallam and Grote. And 
“ abnormal” is really a distorted “ doublet” of “anomalous”; the 
medieval Latin anomalus (Gr. dv@pados) was corrupted into 
anormalus, whence a French and English anormal ; later the 6 was 
interpolated in English through a mistaken reference to abnormis, 
and is fixed in the modern spelling. Again, we now write 
“abominable,” but our forefathers down to the seventeenth cent 
wrote “abhominable,” misled by a fanciful derivation, as if it 
meant something ab homine, foreign or repugnant to man, inhuman, 
In Shakspeare’s time the dropping of the A was just beginning to 
attract notice as a pedantic innovation. Not far of is “ ache,” 
with a still odder history. Properly the verb is “ake,” the noun 
“ache,” with soft ch; similar pairs are bake, batch, make, match, 
speak, speech. Dr. Johnson perversely declared “ ache” the gram- 
matical spelling of both, connecting them with Gr. dyos. Hence 
we have lost the distinction, and encumbered ourselves with an 
idle discrepance between the written and spoken word, writing 
“ache” while we say “ake” in verb and substantive alike. 

The word “act” and its derivatives will be found very good 
reading. It is curious to learn that the forensic sense of “ action” 
is the earliest that occurs in English; the same holds logically of 
“answer,” which in its original meaning is “a solemn affirmation 
made to rebut a charge ” (Dict.s.v.); but historically the common 
usage (= the later “reply,” which is supplanting it, more’s the 
pity, in middle-class language) is as old as Beowulf. Under “act” 
we think there is one deficiency. The phrase of two or three 
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writers of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, “ God is 
a pure act,” is left obscure by explaining the term as “activity, 
active principle”; what is meant is the actus of the scholastic 
philosophy (évépyeca) as opposed to potentia (Sivayis). And under 
another special sense, that of an instrument in writing, the common 
form “TI deliver this as my act and deed” has escaped notice. 
While we are on law terms we may pass to “agreement” and 
note that the definition, “a contract duly executed and legally 
binding on the parties making it,” is too narrow. There are plenty 
of agreements not duly executed, or though duly executed not 
legally binding, as being, for example, without consideration, or 
for an unlawful purpose. An agreement is no more necessarily 
enforceable in English law than pactum in Roman law. We con- 
stantly have occasion to speak of an agreement being bad or void. 
The Indian Contract Act has defined “contract” as an agreement 
which is enforceable (Lat. contractus, or legitima conventio) ; but 
only one or two English writers have adopted this usage. Some- 
thing like this would have come nearer the current legal sense :— 
“ A promise or set of promises intended to be legally binding; a 
document embodying such promises.” But it may be doubted 
whether it is really possible to mark any definite line between the 
legal and the popular meanings of the word. We should have 
liked a quotation to bring in the old conceit about aggregatio men- 
tium; but no doubt the proper business of a dictionary is with 
real etymologies. 
‘ Compound adjectives of the type Anglo-French, Anglo- 
Catholic, and so forth, afford an interesting study. In all the 
examples of this formation before the last decade of the eighteenth 
century the first element qualifies and limits the second. Thus 
“ Anglo-Saxon,” as the Dictionary fully explains, does not mean 
“Angle and Saxon,” but Saxon of England as distinguished 
from Saxon of the German mainland. The proper corresponding 
Latin is Angli Saxones; though the compound <Angul-Sarones, 
pay a transcription from the English Angelseavan, is found 
charters. The later misapprehension of “ Anglo-Saxon ” as if 
it were “Angle and Saxon” led to the framing, by a practice 
apparently not more than a generation old, though now common 
enough, of such phrases as Anglo-Turkish convention, Anglo- 
French alliance, Anglo-American law, where the two elementsof the 
compound adjective are on an equal footing, and the whole im- 
ports reciprocity or community. “ Anglo-French,” however, is 
capable of use in the older sense, as “ French of England ”—namely, 
the dialect of French “retained and separately developed in England ”; 
and thereby hangs a tale, which may be nal in a note (all too short) 
to the General Explanations prefixed to this part. We have been 
accustomed to laugh at the patriotism of our Elizabethan lawyers 
who maintained that the law-French of the Year Books and 
Abridgments hada claim to exist as a language of itself. But the 
lawyers were not so far out. In their time the dialect was a 
decrepit jargon, eked out with wholesale interpolation of Latin 
and English words; it had been a true dialect nevertheless, Cut 
off from its native stock, and “ distinct not only from Parisian, 
but from all dialects of Continental French,” it underwent in 
England “a distinct and independent development” in both 
aking and writing. The importance of this fact for modern 
lish philology is that down to the fifteenth century the 
Romance words adopted in English were taken for the most part 
not from the French of France but from the French of England— 
Chaucer's “ scole of Stratford at-te Bowe,” which thus is seen in 
its true light. The Prioress did not speak Jad French, as a 
modern Englishwoman might; “ frenssh of Paris was to hire 
unknowe,” not in the sense that she tried to imitate Parisian speech 
and failed, but that what she spoke was something different, 
At the same time the shows that by Chaucer's time the 
French of Stratford-at-Bow was felt to be artificial, and was 
beginning to be ludicrous to men of learning and travel. It had 
already ceased to be spoken in the law courts. However, modern 
English spelling constantly preserves “ the actual Anglo-French 
forms, as distinct from those of Continental Old and Modern French.” 
There is evidently much more to be learnt and told about this (we 
believe the ground is almost new); and we hope that Dr. Murray 
or some of his chief fellow-workers may one day give us a mono- 
greph on it. The Year Books of Edward I. lately printed in the 
cord Office Series acquire, in this point of view, a fresh inte- 
rest ; the material afforded by them ought to be useful. 

The conventional “one word more” is not a happy formula for 
taking leave or preparing to take leave of a dictionary—for one 
word necessarily implies a good many words. But, at all events, 
‘We may pause on one more word of special interest, “allow.” The 
Old French alouer, later allouer, is really two words rolled into 
one. It represents the wholly distinct Latin verbs allaudare, “to 
praise, commend,” and allocare, “ to bestow, assign.” The uses of 
the double word in these two meanings run so near one another, 
and have had so much mutual influence, that often it is diflicult 
in a particular case to say whether allouer or “allow,” as it may 
be, stands for allaudare or allocare or a mixture of both. Ina 
well-known line from The Merchant of Venice we read, “ The law 
allows it, and the court awards it.” Is this with the meaning 
allaudat, approves or sanctions, or allocat, assigns as due to you? 
Dr. Marray gives it as an illustration of the latter sense, we 
cannot say wrongly. But our own inclination would be to 
tuke the former, sacrificing strict grammatical uniformity to 
avoid a tautology :—* The law allows (sanctions) it (your course 
of proceeding, or the right claimed by you), and (therefore) 
the Court awards it (the right of taking the pound of flesh).” 
This is one of the points which, however the commentators may 


labour for an impossible certainty, must remain open for every man’s 
private judgment. And the general treatment of the word is a good 
example of the orderly method which Dr. Murray and his staff 
are substituting for the chaos of previous dictionary-makers. A 
few other such examples may be indicated ; for clear understand- 
ing of what has been done the Dictionary itself must be consulted. 
For the patient historical and logical discrimination of meani 
take “‘ account,” either the substantive or the verb. An Eng’ 
rman fairly well accustomed to the careful use of language, if asked 
offhand how many distinct meanings the substantive “ account ” is 
capable of, might say perhaps half a dozen. The Dictionary gives 
five principal heads, comprising sixteen minor ones, and some of 
these are subdivided again; nor can any of the divisions be my 
called superfluous. or the disentangling of etymology a 

orthography in the various stages of a word’s life, and the careful 
separation of similar but unconnected words, see “ afear,” “affray,” 
and “afraid”; a pretty simple instance, but comparison with 
other dictionaries will show at once how much more thorough 
the work is here. Or look at “ afford,” the derivation of which 
Richardson gives up, clutching however in the air (after Horne 
Tooke, it seems) at “ affeer,” a wholly unrelated Romance word. 
Dr. Murray gives us a complete chain of evidences from the earliest 
form “ gefordian” through the mediaeval “ aforth,” or “ avorth,” to 
“ aford,” and thence to the present “ afford,” which dates from 
the Latinizing period of the sixteenth —— by a kind of 
corrupt following of the Latin prefix in such words as “ afflict.” 

If we must grumble at something, we should say that the literary 
selection of authorities is capable of improvement. In a great 
national monument—for such this Dictionary will be—we feel 
entitled not only to sufficient illustration and authority, but to 
the best. Under the first sense of “ account” (the noun) we 
miss the clerk of Chatham who “can write and read and cast 
accompt” (K. Hen. VI. Part IL, Activ., Sc. 2). Better than 
newspaper warrant could easily be produced for “ actuarial value” 
—a phrase familiar enough in the old Court of Chancery and 
in its reported judgments, delivered sometimes by judges who 
were no mean masters of English—and generally we find the 
quotations from newspapers rather out of due proportion. We 
can quite understaud that gaps have vo be filled up by the editorial 
staff at short notice. But Dr. Murray ought to have (we mean 
that the Clarendon Press, or the nation, ought to provide him 
with) a competent reader told off for the cnyee g of getting 
him really good authority for the common words that have been 
neglected. Of course the rare ones are safe enough. It is the 
fairly common ones, but short of being so common that Shak- 
speare, or Addison, or Macaulay willafford them in a few minutes’ 
turning over, that are in peril of this kind. Thus under “ agoniz- 
ing,” Gray’s “shrieks of an agonizing king” would surely have 
been better than a poor line from Thomson's “ Spring,” where, 
moreover, the sense of the word is less clear. But it is easier 
to find points for minute criticism in a work like this than to be 
thankful for it as one ought. 


GUN AND ROD IN AMERICA.* 


F life at American centres of business be lived at a higher 
pressure than in the Old World, if the pursuit of gain be 
more absorbing, and the nerves be kept thereby at a higher state 
of tension, the very size of the country, the vast extent of its 
forests and prairies, afford a ready and never-failing mode of 
relief. It is yearly becoming more and more the custom for 
Americans to spend their summer holiday in camping out—ze. in 
reverting for a while to the primitive employment of savage 
man; and, in the self-imposed toils and fatigues of the chase, 
finding a welcome contrast to the artificial pleasures of civiliza- 
tion. Forty-eight hours’ travel from New York or Boston will 
suffice to land one im the forests of the Adirondacks or among 
the wild lakes and rivers of Maine, away out beyond the pre- 
cincts of permanent habitation; and if these resorts become 
appropriated or too much frequented, a few days’ journey will 
ways enable the sportsman to reach the solitudes of the “ Rockies” 
or the still wilder hunting-grounds of the Yellowstone, or of the 
Sierras of the Pacific Slope. Although of course game-laws, pro- 
perly so called, have, as a rélic of feudalism, never been allowed to 
exist in America, the good sense of the people has taught them the 
necessity of enforcing a close time. Most of the States have 
passed laws for this purpose; while some have even made enact- 
ments against trapping birds and animals in winter, when the 
snow makes it easy to capture them in such numbers as would 
soon lead to their extinction. The love of sport has of late years 
developed very rapidly among Americans; clubs have been formed 
for keeping up shooting and fishing quarters in favourable locali- 
ties, and the wholesome rivalry of these associations assists mate- 
rially in enforcing the execution of the laws relating to close 
time. Americans have had one great advantage in learning 
the science of woodcraft; they haw been able to call to their 
aid the services of the native Indians, a race whose necessi- 
ties have developed an instinct for the tracking of animals 
which amounts almost to a sixth sense. JT'rom the time of 
Fenimore Cooper downwards the interest of any book relating 
to life in the prairies or backwoods has always centred in 
the matchless skill of the Indian scouts, trappers, or guides, It is 
some comfort to reflect that the extirpation of the red man may be 
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arrested by the necessity which his white brothers lie under for 
these services, owing to the ———T of a highly civilized race 
acquiring for itself these inherited instincts and capabilities. 
Any one wishing either to learn in his own armchair the haunts 
and habits of all sorts of American game—fur, fin, and feather— 
or even to know where to go and look for it himself, cannot do 
better than consult the two sumptuous volumes before us. They 
are got up with the highest technical skill as regards paper, 
printing, and illustrations. The latter especially are deserving of 
ise. Eleven proofs on tinted Japanese paper, loosely gummed 
in only at the edges, are each of them worthy of a place ina 
— as specimens of the engraver's art; two are engraved 
irect from nature. Any one who doubts the superior excellence 
of a proof may satisfy himself by comparing the vignette “ Head of 
Mule Deer” on the title-page of vol. i. with the same subject as an 
ordinary engraving on p. 259. In addition to these proofs and about 
thirty full-page engravings, the volumes are thickly interspersed 
with illustrations by various artists in a style with which we are 
now becoming familiar in American books and periodicals, and in 
which they were certainly far ahead of us. The contents of the 
two volumes are, for the most , not original; neither are they 
by one hand. The compiler, Mr. Alfred M. Mayer, Professor in 
the Stevens Institute of Technology at New York, suggested to 
the editor of the Century Magazine that the various articles on 
hunting and angling which had appeared in that periodical should 
be collected into a book. The editor, in adopting the suggestion, 
happily placed its execution in Mr. Mayer's hands, and the latter 
has made the subject complete by embodying Lord Dunraven’s 
paper on Moose-Hunting, originally published in the Nineteenth 
Century, as well as half a dozen articles which had previously 
— in various American periodicals. 

Mr. Mayer opens his subject by an account of the Prehistoric 
Hunter, with illustrations of the weapons made from flint, bone, 
and bronze, with which they did not hesitate to attack the 
fiercest animals. With the exception of the crossbow, which 
they do not appear to have used, Mr. Mayer is of opinion 
that their arms were as effective as any which preceded the use of 
gunpowder, The work falls naturally into three divisions:— 
Large Game, Fish, and Feathered Game. Among large game the 
first place is assigned to the Black Bear of the Eastern States, the 
much more dangerous “Grizzly” of the Rocky Mountains and 
Pacific slope being, somewhat unaccountably, left unnoticed. The 
principal resorts of the Black Bear at the present day are the 
great forests of Maine and New Brunswick, and the cane-brakes 
of the Lower Mississippi. Two interesting chapters by Mr. 
Charles C. Ward and Mr. James Gordon, each illustrated by 
sketches made by respective authors, describe the very different 
country and circumstances in which the bear is found in the ex- 
treme north and south of the Union; while towards the end of 
the book Mr. Dudley Warner contributes a humorous account 
entitled “ How I Killed a Bear.” Englishmen will not complain 
that a prominent position is assigned to fox-hunting. In Vir- 
= the fox is still sometimes pursued in the orthodox English 
ashion with horse and hound, though even there the nature 
of the country has kept the sport more like what it was in 
England a hundred years ago. A slow hunting hound, such 
as was fashionable in the fl of Squire Western, is of more 
use in America to-day than would be the choicest draft from the 
fast-racing Quorn or Pytchley, which it would be difficult, if not 
ey my to follow over the thickly-timbered country and high 
rail-fences of Virginia. Very different is the pursuit of the fox in 
New England; there, even when not covered with snow, the 
country is rock and forest, impracticable for horses; the hunter 
goes on foot alone or with one companion, and only two or three 

ounds ; armed with a gun loaded with heavy shot, he tramps 
4 many miles before he finds a fox, and then, when his 
ounds run out of sight, stations himself at some point where his 
knowledge of the country leads him to suppose that the fox is likely 
to pass. Many are the alternations of Ease and disappointment, 
as the baying of the hounds, now faint and far off, now swelling 
nearer and louder, shows him that they are following Reynard 
through all his wiles and artifices, till at last they bring him 
within range of the gun. Even should they fail in this, the day is 
not counted as a blank :— 

The truest sportsman is not a mere skilful butcher, who is quite unsatis- 
fied if he returns from the chase without blood upon his garments, but he 
who bears home from field and forest something better than game and 
peltry and the triumph of a slayer, and who counts the day not lost or ill- 
spent though be can show no trophy of his skill. The beautiful things 
seen, the ways of birds and beasts noted, are what he treasures far longer 
than the number of successful shots. 

Dr. Grinnell contributes a chapter on the North American 
Cervide, in which he says that the one hope of preserving the 
grandest of them—the moose—from extinction, lies in the enforce- 
ment of proper regulations in the Yellowstone National Park. In 
Mr. Charles Ward’s r on “ Moose-hunting ” he gives a curious 
sketch of a moose “ riding dqwn a tree” by getting astride of it 
and bearing it down by his weight until he can reach the branches. 
A similar device is well known to be practised by elephants in 
India. An instructive instance of the way in which organs be- 
come specialized for certain functions may be seen in the hoof of 
the caribou, figured on p. 210, Their construction is different to 
that of all others of the deer tribe, and enables the animal to travel 
over deep snow and icy crusts, when moose and other deer are at 
the mercy of theirenemies. Another instance of adaptation is to be 
found in the feet of the “ Big-horn,” or mountain sheep of the Sierra. 


The wide posterior portion of the bottom of the foot, instead of 
wearing down and becoming flat and hard, bulges out into a soft 
pads which grips tight on the smallest protuberances or cavities. 

. Muir discusses their alleged habit of diving down precipices 
and alighting on their horns, and comes to the conclusion that 
such a boulder-like mode of progression is impossible. The most 
frightful descents are safely accomplished by hugging close to the 
rock and controlling their velocity by striking at short intervals, 
and holding back upon small ledges and roughened inclines, The 
pronghorn or antelope of the ceutral plains and the musk-ox of the 
Arctic regions complete the list of big game. By the way, why 
does not the latter animal conform to the rule, nearly universal in 
those latitudes, of changing his coat to white in winter ? Perhaps 
because from his size and strength he does not require to do so as 
a means of protection; while, not being carnivorous, he does not, 
like the polar bear, depend for food on being able to approach 
unseen, 

The part of the book relating to fishing opens with a chapter on the 
primitive fish-hook, by Mr. Barnett Philipps,secretary of the Ameri- 
can Fish Culture Association. The evolution of the fish-hook is 
traced, with the aid of illustrations, from the almost straight stone 
fish-gorge of the Neolithic period, similar in principle to the double- 
ended needle, slung by the middle, which is used in France at the 
present day for catching eels, The early bronze-worker copied 
this in metal, with an open curve in the centre to which the li 
was fastened. Ata later period the wire was twisted into a loop 
in the centre; then the ends were turned upwards, and, barbs. 
being ery added, we get the double fish-hook, The 
salmon, as the king of fishes, has a chapter to himself. The 
region where, at the present day, they can be taken with a fly is 
a circumscribed one; it is restricted to the northern shore of the 
embouchure of the St. Lawrence below Quebec, the coast of 
Labrador, New Brunswick, and a few streams in Nova Scotia, 
The salmon in the rivers running into the North Pacific, like 
those of rivers discharging into the Baltic, refuse to take a fly. 
Several chapters are devoted to trout-fishing, which is more 
easily within the reach of most people. Mr. Edward Seymour 
describes sport on the ryenyey bypass in Maine, where speckled trout 
up to 10 lbs. in weight are to be caught, and where several angting 
associations have their head-quarters. Sea-trout-fishing is to be h 
by camping out on the affluents of the St. Lawrence, while higher 
up, among the Thousand Islands, you may stay ata comfortable 
hotel, and indulge yourself by catching black bass, pickerel, or the 
monster muskallonge. The grayling has a very limited range within 
the United States, being only found in Michigan and perhaps in one 
or two of the remote North- Western States. The American species 
is much more slender than the European, and has a larger dorsal 
fin; hence the Esquimaux name for it, which denotes wing-like fin. 
It must be very different, however, from its Euro congener, 
if, as is stated in the work before us, its play is as vigorous as that 
of the trout. Our grayling gives one or two good kicks or 
plunges, and then allows itself to be dragged in as tamely asa 
red herring. A singular kind of fishing is that of casting a 
baited hook with a rod into heavy surf for striped bass. This is 
chiefly practised on the rocks and islands of the New England 
coast. The fisherman, attended by a “ chummer” who throws out 
bait to attract the bass, takes his stand at the end of a plank 
built out over the waves, which not unfrequently drench him from 
head to foot. The fish attain a large size—5olbs, or 60lbs,—and 
show great sport. The best resorts are in the hands of different 
clubs ; and the title of “High-hook,” with a diamond-mounted 
badge in the shape of a bass-hook, is cunferred on the member 
taking the largest fish of the season. The details of construction 
of the split-bamboo rod are well worth perusal. It appears to. 
have been invented in England, but perfected in America. Its. 
lightness, combined with extraordinary elasticity, have brought it 
into general favour, both for salmon and trout rods. 

Little space remains for noticing the part of the book devoted 
to feathered game. The different American grouse are well known, 
as also the “ Bob-White,” or Virginian quail. This latter has 
been introduced, but with indifferent success, into England. There 
is a good description of wild-fowl shooting, including geese and 
cranes, in Minnesota; and a chapter on the famous canvas-back, 
and the way to cook and eat him. Smaller birds, such as the 
American woodcock and snipe, and the Carolina rail, each in their 
proper locality and season, are shown as contributing to the varied 
“bag” that may be made in the States. At the close of the work 
will be found a chapter on bow-shooting by Mr. Maurice Thompson, 
in which he relates how he made himself an expert game shot 
with the old English long-bow. The terms of sport may be some- 
what different in America; they talk of a fox being “ holed,” in- 
stead of gone to ground ; of “still-hunting,” instead of stalking;. 
of “ still-fishing,” instead of bottom-fishing. But the whole tone 
of these volumes proves that our American kinsfolk ope « 
understand the essential qualifications of a true sportsman ; whi 
the contents of the work show how keenly they practise them. 


MORELLI’S ITALIAN MASTERS IN GERMAN GALLERIES.* 


Wer books in the literature of a special subject have created 
so great a stir on their first ap ce as that of which 
the present volume is a translation. Its accomplished author, 
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the Senator Morelli, holds among his countrymen a somewhat 
paradoxical position. He is one of the most conservative of 
politicians, and at the same time one of the most revolutionary of 
critics, A member of the Right of the Italian Senate, and staunch 
upholder of tradition in the sphere of society and the State, he 
devotes his leisure to the subversion of traditions in the sphere of 
art-criticism, and history. He has long been well known among 
the practical connoisseurs of Europe, not only as the i of 
one of the choicest private collections of pictures and drawings i 
Italy, but as one of the first living authorities on Italian art. But 
his public and literary reputation in connection with these matters 
is of comparatively recent growth. It dates in the first instance 
from the publication, some dozen years ago, in the of aGerman 
ial periodical, the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, of a series 
at enmes on the pictures in the Borghese gallery at Rome. This 
was followed after a considerable interval by the issue of the 
volume of which an English version is now before us. In it, 
under the guise of a series of technical studies on the Italian 
ictures in es eries of Munich, Dresden, and Berlin, Signor 
orelli put forth in a concentrated shape the results of his close 
and life-long study of the works and the characteristics of Italian 
masters bot at and small. By —_— students, in spite of its 
unpretending form and title, the book was quickly recognized as a 
contribution of the first importance to their study; while the 
peculiar originality and piquancy of its literary flavour com- 
mended it before long to a wider circle of readers. By a kind 
ofirony characteristic of his temperament, Signor Morelli chose 
to treat it as an acknowledged fact that of all persons an Italian 
must needs be the last to deserve a hearing on questions of Italian 
art. He atthe same time frankly recognized, without any irony 
at all, the truth that the only country where there exists a 
considerable public interested in the critical study of these ques- 
tions is Germany. Possessing among his other accomplishments 
@ complete mastery of German, he accordingly addressed him- 
self to that public in its own language. Under the feigned name 
of “Ivan Lermolieff” he represented himself as a student and 
inquirer from the wilds of Russia, whose claim to a hearing, 
modest at the best, might at least be admitted on account of his 
Hyperborean origin. The disguise, of course, was not intended to 
deceive; but it accommodated itself excellently to the vein of 
. half-ironic diffidence, blended with something of conscious authority 
and much of genuine courtesy, of the author’s manner. 

The purport of Signor Morelli’s book was, from the nature of 
‘the case, to a extent controversial. One of his objects was 
to expound and illustrate general methods of study which, with- 
out being altogether new, had not in his judgment been strictly 
enough practised among the critics and connoisseurs of art, and 
whereby their empiric judgments might attain something of 
‘scientific certainty and precision. His other main object was to 
correct the traditional attributions, and in some cases the tradi- 
tional estimates also, of a number of particular pictures of various 
degrees of celebrity and value. In so doing he had naturally to 
point out errors and omissions in the official catalogues of the 
galleries under discussion, as well as in the works of previous 
historians of art, and especially, as the most comprehensive and 
industrious of such historians, of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 
To the merits of those laborious authors, as having by their re- 
searches been the first to lay the foundations of a modern and 
critical general history of Italian art, Signor Morelli does abun- 
dant justice. On the worst of their faults, their inconceivable 
lite formlessness, and their frequent and teasing inaccuracy 
in technical and descriptive details, he is almost uniformly 
silent. Some of the German objects of his criticism, and espe- 
cially the compilers of the (now Ne ey official catalogues of 
the Munich and Dresden galleries, fared a little more roughly at 
his hands. But, as a rule, Signor Morelli’s manner in contro- 
versy is one of imperturbable urbanity and good breeding. Temper, 
however, is proverbially easy to arouse in most questions of con- 
noisseurship and critical judgment, in which demonstration is 
rarely possible, and the ultimate decision depends upon the in- 
formal agreement of a miscellaneous international jury of students 
and experts, each of whom is apt to resent as a personal attack 
on his knowledge and discrimination any opinion differing from 
his own, Signor Morelli’s book, as was natural, excited eager 
‘criticism, both friendly and hostile. His admirers proved the 
stronger party, and a whole school of the younger critics and his- 
torians of art have put themselves avowedly under his lead. But 
| Dgrcore he has been fiercely assailed, especially in connexion with 

views on the early life and work of Raphael. The most serious 
opposition came from Berlin. Among the experts of that city, 
learned and justly distinguished as several of them are, there exists 
@ perhaps slightly dictatorial disposition to assume a monopoly of 
knowledge and acumen in these matters; and, in connexion with 
Raphael especially, a tendency to accord a dogmatic and quite un- 
warranted degree of authority to the writings and opinions of a 
veteran of their own number, Hermann Grimm. Signor Morelli, 
although, as he avows in the preface to his English edition, “to 
bickering and strife a declared enemy,” has addressed to one or two 
of his chief censors in Germany replies which, both in temper and 
substance, are among the masterpieces of controversial criticism. 
The total result of his literary work during the last four years is 
that, among living experts in that fascinating study which he has 
.made his own, Signor Morelli, alias Lermolieff, stands to-da 
easily the first. It is needless to mention that the terms in whic 
has been once or twice lately og of in England, by 
critics upon whom both his knowledge and his good ing have 


been thrown away, are such as among instructed students can 
rom the present tion peculiar literary form 
flavour of Signor Morelli’s work are wanting. He comes before 
the English public, no longer under his Russian pseudonym, but 
in his own name, and with a preface from which the agreeable 
irony of the original German version of his work has been with- 
drawn. The translation of the text by Mrs. L. M. Richter is correct 
and adequate, failing only in very rare cases from an imperfect 
acquaintance with English idiom: but as the book is thus pre- 
sented to English readers, it will be read rather for the sake of 
its matter than of its form. To read it, if possible in the galleries 
themselves and before the actual pictures which it discusses, must 
henceforth be an indispensable part of the education of every lover 
and student of Italian art. One great merit of Signor Morelli’s 
work is that he expressly disclaims all dogmatic authority for his 
judgments, and at every turn invites his “young friends” to 
observe his methods, follow his reasons, and test his conclusions 
for themselves, In the matter of method there are two points on 
which Signor Morelli especially insists. One is the paramount 
importance of an exact comparative study of the drawings and 
sketches of the Old Masters as an aid to the knowledge of their 
styles and the discrimination of their handiwork. This is a doc- 
trine which no one would in terms contest; but the fact remains 
that the study and knowledge of drawings, even among professional 
connoisseurs and historians of painting, has hitherto been of a very 
elementary kind. This has been due partly to the reckless system of 
traditional misattribution, and confusion of genuine drawings with 
false, and originals with copies, which prevails in the majority both 
of public galleries and private cabinets; and partly also to the 
ditliculty of comparing the authentic drawings cf this or that 
master when they are scattered in various places. The latter 
difficulty has now been in great part removed by the publication by 
Messrs. Braun, of Dornach, and others, of many excellent series of 
reproductions after the contents of the principal known collections, 
so that the dispersed examples of any master can in this form be 
brought together for study. Few parts of Signor Morelli’s work 
are more useful than those in which he directs the student how to 
take as his standard for the style and idiosyncrasy of this or that 
master a certain specified selection of his demonstrably authentic 
drawings, and to test by them all other work attributed to him. 
It is cordially to be hoped that our author will follow out these 
indications, as he seems to express an intention of doing, by a 
detailed and fully illustrated student's guide or introduction, 
which no one living is so competent to write, to the study of 
Italian drawings in general. 

The second main point on which Signor Morelli dwells, in 
regard to the method to be followed in these studies, is on the 
necessity of a deliberate analysis, in order to discriminate between 
the work of different nearly ailied masters, of certain purely formal 
elements in their styles. The number of signs by which a prac- 
tised critic in any given case forms his judgment on the authorship 
or the genuineness of a work of art is very great: nor is he, in the 
act of judgment, apt to analyse or take account of the value of 
such signs singly. He decides by the total impression he receives 
from the work before him. To that impression his sense of its 
spiritual and intellectual stamp and aim, his perception of its 
tricks of composition, choice of types, gestures, expressions, forms, 
colours, fashions of drapery, of its mode of handling, and mastery or 
infirmity of execution, all contribute. Signor Morelli’s contention 
is that among these elements are some which can be with justice 
and advantage systematically analysed and formulated for the 
guidance of the student. The points of style on which he espe- 
cially dwells, as being fixed and constant in the work of any given 
master, at least during given periods of his career, are, in addition 
to those of a more general kind, the shapes and characters which 
he habitually affects for particular portions of the human body, and 
in especial the hands and feet and their attachments, the eye, and 
the ear. Certain it is that every artist with a style of his own does 
show a predilection for certain constant and special forms, appa-~ 
rently without regard to the individual model before him, in 
these particulars. It is upon the observation and analysis of such 
points—in other words, upon the discipline which the Germans 
call stylistik—taken together with the scanty critical indications 
furnished by the texts of ancient authors, that the scientific study 
of ancient classical art has been almost entirely founded. For the 
study of medizval and Renaissance art a similar discipline is 
doubtless also serviceable; but, like other methods, it is prin- 
cipally of use in skilled hands, It will hardly make a connoisseur 
of the man who does not by nature and practice the power 
of spontaneous artistic appreciation, of judging aright, that is, 
empirically and without analysis. On the other hand, as is abun- 
dantly illustrated in the course of the book before us, even to the 
best of connoisseurs such an analytic method may be of much use 
in enabling him both to show to others the reasons of his decisions, 
and to decide for himself in ambiguous cases between masters of 
nearly-allied tendencies, 

We have left ourselves hardly space to speak of the criticisms of 
he ag painters and pictures which occupy the bulk of Signor 

orelli’s volume. Not a few of these have been accepted with 
acclamation by all competent students; a3 for instance the iden- 
tification of the neglected “ Venus” at Dresden as the true eriginal 
by Giorgione, formerly in the house of Jeronimo Marcello at Venice; 
the attribution to the same master of the “ Madonna and Saints,” 
ascribed to Pordenone, at Madrid; and even the rejection from 
among the authentic works of Correggio of the famous “ Reading 
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Magdalene” at Dresden. This daring and at the same time 
convincing piece of negative criticism is conveyed in a humorous 
dialogue of much spirit between the imaginary Russian investi- 
tor and a young German lady of zsthetic Friiulein 
Piso von Binsewitz, Our author is doubtless right when he classes 
this seductive work among others of a generation long posterior 
to Correggio, and defines the class in general as representing 
“nothing but the Venus of the Venetians path Ba into the 
language of the Jesuits.” But we incline to think both that he 
over-states his case against the probability of any inter of 
Correggio’s age having painted on copper at all, as this ice 
is painted, and that he goes too far afield when he seeks for the 
authorship of that picture in, or not far from, the workshop of 
Adrian Van der Werff. When it comes to the delicate matters of 
discrimination between individual Italian workers of the same 
school, as, for instance, between the several Milanese followers of 
mardo, or between the elder Palma, the first Bonifazio, and 
Titian at a certain period of his life, Signor Morelli’s strict methods 
of ry come in aid of his fine taste and long experience, to 
render his judgments almost unimpeachable. The same qualities 
stand him in still better stead in bis criticism of the Umbrian 
school. Perugino and several of his assistants and pupils in that 
school worked, as is well known, in styles so closely similar as 
to render their discrimination often excessively difficult. One of 
these pupils and assistants was the young Raphael; and the 
power of Raphael’s name has led posterity to attribute to his hand 
work of this school and period both greater in quantity and other 
in quality than any which in strictness, and according to the 
standard of his known and authentic performances, has any right to 
be ascribed to him. It is Signor Morelli’s merit to have brought to 
bear an accurate and masterly analysis on this mass of material, 
and to have shown how several of the pictures and many of the 
drawings given in carelessness or fondness to Raphael have to be 
redistributed among his associates, of whom the neglected and de- 
cried Pinturicchio receives the chief share. This is the most con- 
tested, but also, in our judgment, the most valuable, portion of 
Signor Morelli’s work. It is unfortunate that writers of the 
reputation of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle should since its ap- 
pe have published a volume on the Early Life of Raphael, 
which they not only ignore the labours of this distinguished 
Italian critic, but bring confusion worse confounded upon the whole 
subject, exhibiting in particular a scarcely even rudimentary aga 
of critical insight as to that on which its treatment chiefly de- 
a character and authenticity of drawings. Against the 
borious and ingenious untrustworthiness of the work of Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, as we pointed out at the time of its pub- 
lication, it is right that the student should be emphatically warned. 
It is needless to say that in so doing we do not recommend him 
to follow the lead of Signor Morelli or of any other teacher 
blindfold. But the reader who, on the other hand, follows this 
writer with his eyes open, testing his methods and examining his 
conclusions as he goes, will assuredly not fail, whether where 
he dissents and where he is convinced, to experience at every page 
the scholar’s truest pleasure—the pleasure of recognizing a master. 


AIRS FROM ARCADY AND ELSEWHERE.* 


TUDENTS of American magazines must often have read with 
pleasure the gay and amusing verses of Mr. H. C. Bunner. 
In the field of Mr. Dobson and Mr. Frederick Locker, Mr. Bunner 
is not the chief American poet. He comes distinctly after the 
author of “Elsie Venner” and the author of “The Heathen 
Chinee.” Mr. Bret Harte and Dr. Holmes are di majorum 
entium ; but Mr. Bunner, to our mind, of all the tuneful 
ransatlantic choir, is nearest to these famous writers. In Airs 
en Arcady we miss a certain “Chant Royal,” written, we 
ieve, by Mr. Bunner, and with a refrain “ Behold the deeds 
that are done of Mrs. Jones.” This was a truly American 
“Chant Royal”; and contained a most humorous sketch, rather 
rough in handling, of life in the class of clerks and dwellers in 
cheap boarding-houses. This poom we have vainly sought in 
Airs from Arcady. Perhaps Mr. Bunner thinks it too rude 
and reckless a companion for verses in a daintier style. His 
prettily-printed volume is divided into sections headed “ Arcadia,” 
“Philistia,” “ Bohemia,” “Elsewhere,” and “ Ultima Thule.” These 
names will give a general idea of the character of the verses 
under each ing. For Arcadia and all its ways we feel 
as Villon felt about Franc Gontier. Mr. Bunner scarcely seems 
to us a rural or a classical poet; not even the Dresden china 
district of Arcadia is quite the native country of his soul. His 
refrains “ Across the World to Arcady” and the like suggest a 
refrain of Mr. George Simcox’s, in a poem which Mr. Bunner 
very aque | never read, but which lingers in the ears of him 
who has once heard it. The following rome of Mr, Bunner's 
Arcadian lay is pretty, at all events, and tuneful :— 
Ah, woe is me, through all my days 
Wisdom and wealth I both have got, 
And fame and name, and great men’s praise ; 
But Love, ah, Love! I have it not. 
There was a time, when life was new— 
But far away, and half for; 
I only know her eyes were blue ; 
But Love—I fea: I knew it not. 
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We did not wed, for lack of 

And she is dead, and I am old. 

All things have come since then to me, 

Save Love, ah, Love! and Arcady. 
Indeed, on second, or rather third, thoughts, and after a third 
reading, we think better than we did of Mr. Bunner’s openi 
piece; he, too, may say, et ego in Arcadia, But no num 

reconcile us to some jarring consonants in a rondel, “O? 

Honey of Hymettus Hill.” 

In “ Philistia ” the first piece, “Da Capo,” is conventional, like 
its subject, and its metre, a favourite with. Mr. Bunner, the metre 
of “ Dolores ” applied to light topics :— 

*Tis a commonplace, stale situation, 
Now the curtain comes down from above 
On the end of our little flirtation— 
A travesty romance; for Love, 
If he climbed in disguise to your lattice, 
Fell dead of the first kisses’ pain : 
But one thing is left us now ; that is— 
in it again. 
How are we to scan the fourth line? In a later stanza we 
cannot away with “my hand” rhyming to “sigh, and ”—a 
very unusual liberty for an American citizen to take with the 
aspirate. “Just a Love Letter” might have been written by Mr. 
Dobson, if Mr. Dobson had been a child of New York; it is 
fluent and smart, with a touch of regret. On the other hand, 
“Candor” is American through and through, and a complete 
success in its vein. Unluckily all of it must be quoted if justice is 
to be done to “ Candor,” so he who would enjoy it must secure a 
copy of Airs from Arcady, or induce some publisher to bring out 
the volume in England. The same remarks apply to “ Accepted,” 
a truly frank and native account of an American wooing in 
Philistia. 

In “ Bohemia” Mr. Bunner begins with a triolet, wherein he 
breaks the rules, sérving two faults, so to speak. It is a pity, for, 
if formally faultless, this triolet would have been a pretty specimen. 
In triolets, ballades, and the like we must have the rigour of the 
game, so justly insisted on by Sarah Battle. “ Betrothed ” contains 
an extremely powerful situation, not very clearly presented. To 
tell the honest truth, we cannot make out whether the speaker in 
the poem is in thoroughly bad company or not. He speaks of 
“ Nancy Late o’ Nights,” whose case should certainly be “ Jenny's 
case,” but other do not give quite the same im ion, 
In “ Elsewhere,” the best thing is a “ School Romance,” i 
rather a lurid light on the premature passions of American school- 
children. “ Home, Sweet Home, with variations,” contains paro- 
dies of Mr. Swinburne, of Mr. Whitman, Mr. Bret Harte, and 
of Mr. Dobson’s way of pr amy. be Horatian ode into a rondeau. 
The ideas in the Swinburnian ode are very comic; Bret Harte is 
too like himself in this mirror, so is Mr. Whitman; but Horace, 
we are sure, never could have had a friend called “ Nomades "— 
“At home, alone, O Nomades”—and yet Mr. Bunner does not 
seem to be addressing a multitude of wanderers, nor speaking im 
Greek to several gentlemen named Numa. 

Some of the verses in “ Ultima Thule” are melancholy variations 
on “Once you have come to forty year.” It is a terrible period 
for a lonely n whose digestion does not permit his “ dippi 
his nose in the Gascon wine.” Mr. Bunner also salutes the old 
flag on Evacuation Day as a loyal American should, the old flag 
being, of course, the new flag, not the “sanguinary banner of 
Albion,” as the Irish leader-writer said, before the editor 
it te “The bloody British flag.” Yes, we scuttled out, and our 
heart cannot beat as one with Mr. Bunner’s on Evacuation Day. 
Unluckily we have nothing corresponding to Evacuation Day, no 
famous final victory over our late colonists. When the revenge 


does come, poets will not be wanting to answer Mr. Bunner as 
Alfred de Musset answered the German lyrist. We must fall back 
on the chorus :— 
Brave Brooke, he waved his sword, 
Crying, “ Now, my lads, aboard ! 
And we'll stop their playing Yankee 
Doodle Dandy, oh! 


But his readers will not at all desire to stop Mr. Bunner’s 
variations on the national air. He is t when he is most 
American. His sonnet to Salvini, by the way, should not be 
allowed to pass without its meed of praise, 


COURT CUSTOMS.* 


R. WILLIAM JONES has assumed the mantle of the late 
John Timbs. This is the third of his compilations which has 

been published, and in several ways it is the best. The book 
on finger-rings was very careless in many respects, and the book 
on credulity was only a shade better. The present volume is 
superior to its predecessors. It is more accurate, more a 

ieced ther, and has better references—one point in whi 

. Jones's work is superior to Mr. Timbs’s. Arm "3 
book is not inferior in the other particulars, but she gives very few 
references. As illustrations, there are two views of palaces from 
old prints, but the engravers’ names do not appear. There are 
also views of a Court ball, “on Her Majesty's birth-night,” we 
are told ; but it is evidently a hundred years old at least. The 
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view of Windsor is Buck's, made in the reign of George II. 
Mr. Jones has @ number of small woodcuts in his text, and, 
though they are not very well done, they illustrate his meaning 
sufficiently. Both authors begin with Koypt, of course; and here 
Mrs, Armytage has the advantage of Mr. Jones, for she confines 
herself to saying, “ What pomp and state surrounded the ancient 
monarchs o ype we know, and how strict the etiquette of 
their royal households; where each servant had his Serre 
office—the cupbearer, the chief server, the bodyguard of the 
king—ma: be traced, even in reading the Old Testament 
history.” It is clear that Mrs. Armytage’s knowledge of the Court 
customs of ancient Egypt goes no further than what can be learned 
from the Bible, and she proceeds in the same paragraph to speak of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. It would have been well for 
Mr. Jones if he had been as reticent where he was asignorant. But 
he gives us a long note on the authority of Diodorus, of which it 
can only be said that it is absolutely without value, historically or 
archeologically. Further on we have another quotation from 
Diodorus, this time to tell us that “ the Egyptian Pharaohs deco- 
rated their crowns with figures of lions, bulls, and serpents, 
branches of trees, and representations of flames of fire, to inspire 
fear in the beholders.” That any one sitting down seriously to 
compose or compile a chapter on crowns should chouse such rubbish 
as this, while hundreds of common modern books exist in which 
the costumes of Egyptian kings are described, is simply amazing, 
the more so that, not perceiving the incompatibility of the two 
accounts, he makes a long quotation from Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
a few pages further on relating to the double crown or pshent. 
The white crown was “ more commonly called the atef crown,” we 
are informed. What is the force of “more commonly” in this 
sentence? Apparently Mr. Jones wishes to imply that though the 
Egyptians sometimes spoke in English, they “more commonly’ 
spoke in their native tongue. 

If we want to find faults, however, we need not be at much 
trouble with either book. There are fewer errors in Mrs. 
Armytage’s volume than in Mr. Jones's, for one reason because the 
lady has restricted herself to 266 pages of oy type, while Mr. 
Jones uses small type and runs to upwards of 500 pages. It is 
more pleasant, however, to go through both compilations, and see 
what they have to tell us—if they have anything—and not to ex- 
pect either strict accuracy or too much caution in the selection of 
authorities. Mrs. Armytage overflows with pr p “Tf,” she 
modestly observes in the preface, “in recalling the old services ren- 
dered so heartily by our ancestors, a fresh spark of enthusiasm for 
old customs and ceremonies surrounding the English Court is re- 
kindled, a small work will have a great reward.” With this 
object in view, Mrs. Armytage of course avoids any carping at 
sinecures, and confines herself as much as possible to what is 
pleasing and picturesque. Thus, in the second chapter we have 
all about the royal offering of gold and frankincense and myrrh 
still made annually on the Feast of the Epiphany in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James's, While the offertory sentences are being read, 
two of the Chamberlain’s officers bring up three purses and lay 
them in the alms-dish. “Up to within a few years these purses 
contained gold in the leaf, frankincense, and myrrh; they were 
placed inside a round box covered with crimson silk.” The 
offerings are now made only os and for the gold leaf thirty 
gold sovereigns are substituted. There are three chapters on 
coronations, one on baptisms, one on marriages, and one on 
funerals. After these, and otbers on 8, receptions, and 
balls, we have an account of the ceremonial of the present Court, 
with a list of the most important posts in the household, and an 
enumeration of the duties of each official. Thus we learn that the 
Equerries are included in the department of the Master of the 
Horse, and that the first, or “ Crown Equerry,” is the really active 
agent of the Master—the permanent official, we must suppose, 
since he lives at the gate of the royal stables at Buckingham 
Palace, and holds his office for life. Mrs. Armytage does not 
give any details about a “harbinger.” Among the Court officials 
his name is omitted. Perhaps there is no harbinger now. But 
if so, we should have been told when and why he was abolished. 
It cannot have been very long ago, for in one of the Royal 
Chapels there is a window to the memory of a harbinger who 
served Queen Victoria. The remainder of the book gives us 
the etiquette of drawing-rooms, levées, and State balls, and a 
skeleton account of the orders of sepa, followed by a 
history of the royal palaces which is of no use or value, being 
merely an outline. On the whole, it may safely be said of Mrs. 
Armytage’s book, that it fulfils its not very ambitious aim, and 
will serve for a book of reference to many matters of no great im- 
portance, truly, but which many people want to know. 

Mr. Jones’s book is more ap 0 na There is little 
left untouched in the History of Regalia. First there is a chapter 
on ancient crowns, to which we have already made some reference. 
Next we have treatises on the crowns of England, the regalia, the 
coronation chair aud the Kingston stone, the Court of Claims, 
the coronation processions and the coronations, the oath, the 
anointing, omens and incidents, and two or three miscellaneous 
chapters on various subjects relating to royalty, including an 
account of the escape of Louis a in 1848, when Mr. 
Jones, who happened to be then English Vice-Consul at Havre, 
was largely concerned with the Consul, Mr. Featherstonhaugh, 
in managing to get “ Mr. William Smith” and “ Mme. Lebrun” 
on a steam-packet. One of the most interesting passages is 
the account of the Championship. It seems to be extinct, at least 
the Dymokes are extinct. But the owner of Scrivelsby will 


probably be held entitled to the office should he claim it. In 
1877 a suit of armour which had belonged to the last champion 
was sold at Christie’s, and was bought, it was understood, for 
the Queen ; at whose coronation, however, “ owing to the economy 
of the Whigs, the champion was not called upon to perform 
any official duty.” Mr. Jones's notes on foreign crowns and 
coronations are often very interesting, jally as he can never 
resist the temptation to repeat an anecdote, however remotely 
connected with his subject. The late Sir Salar Jung’s visit to 
Notre Dame in 1867 comes in because he saw the coronation 
robes of Napoleon I. But if the date is correctly given, the Indian 
statesman’s reflection loses its meaning. He was much struck, 
says Mr. Jones, with the remark made by the official who showed 
him the robe, to the effect that this was the robe “which the 
Emperor Napoleon IV., at present in England, will wear when he 
comes over to his coronation.” On this the Indian observed, “ One 
must never say this or that will occur, nor call any one king who 
cannot dwell in his own country”; and Mr. Jones goes on to 
describe the remark as “an almost prophetic saying in connexion 
with the fate of the unfortunate young Prince Imperial.” ‘The 
whole story is extremely puzzling. In August 1867, Napoleon III. 
was on his throne, the Prince Imperial was a boy of eleven, 
and no Napoleon that we can recall was in England, though 
some Bonaparte prince may have been paying’ us a visit. It is 
evident that we must not place too much reliance on Mr. Jones's 
facts and dates; and that, if we have occasion to quote him 
at all, it will be necessary to verify his statements, The 
present King of Burmah, we are told, for example, succeeded 
to the throne thirty years ago. The latest “ coronation of French 
monarchs took place in 1825,” says Mr. Jones. He tells the 
long and curious legend of the stone of Scone, and the true 
history which can be traced as far as the reign of King Kenneth, 
who removed it to Scone in 834. The Kingston stone is almost as 
old, for Athelstan was crowned on it in 924, and it is likely that, 
since other and older kings were crowned at Kingston, the same 
stone was used. Of the iron crown of Lombardy we have also a 
full account. It consists of a broad circle composed of six equal 
plates of beaten gold, joined together by close hinges of the same 
metal. Each plate is jewelled and enamelled. Within is the 
iron band which gives it a name. It is about three-eighths of an 
inch broad and a tenth of an inch thick, “and is said to have 
been made out of the nails used at the Crucifixion, and given to 
Constantine by his mother, the Empress Helena, to protect him 
in battle.” Mr. Jones quotes Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities at some length to give the true as well as the legendary 
history of the relic, from which it appears that the iron ring is 
not mentioned before 1175. The whole crown, which is very 
Byzantine in appearance, is only six inches wide, and was probably 
intended at first as a votive offering to be hung over the altar. 
Mr. Jones’s pages, on the whole, may be recommended as a 
leasant compilation from all sources, good and bad, and very fit 
or the reading of people who do not care for historical accuracy 
or original research, 


PETER THE GREAT.* 


M® SCHUYLER begins his history of Peter the Great, or, 
as he modestly styles it, his “ Study of Historical 
Biography,” with an excellent account of Russia as it was during 
the reign of Peter's father, the Tsar Alexis Mikhailovitech. From 
it some notion may be derived of the immense difficulties with 
which the future ‘Transformer of Russia was destined to contend. 
As a general rule, much may be conceded to those opponents of 
hero-worship who depreciate individual influence, referring all 
great changes to the gradual growth of ideas, and reducing men 
who have been credited with swaying the world’s destinies to the 
rank of mere representatives of the spirit of their age. But Peter 
the Great, in his civilizing capacity, represented no sentiment, no 
desire or aspiration, prevalent either in the narrow circle in which 
he was brought up, or in the Russian world outside the precincts 
of the Court. In the course of time, no doubt, the influence of 
Western Europe must have affected Russia, even if Peter had been 
asincapable of initiatinga sweeping reform as his royal half-brothers, 
the valetudinarian Theodore and the physically and mentally feeble 
Ivan. But the gigantic changes which Peter brought about were dis- 
tinctly due to his own untiring energy and invincible will. Hadit not 
been for his arrival, Russia might have long slumbered on, lapped 
in that Oriental indolence which is so dear to the Russian mind. 
It was his quickening spirit that first inspired the new life by 
which the country has been animated since his accession to the 
throne. It is true that a Russian adage asserts that Peter onl 
created a body; it was Catherine II. who breathed into it a pom f 
But this is merely an exaggerated way of saying that what one 
monarch of genius conceived, another developed and matured. 

The leading facts of Peter's life have long been made familiar 
to all the world. Even Mr. Schuyler’s exceptional acquaintance 
with what has been of late years written upon the subject in 
Russia has not enabled him to throw much new light upon the 
Russian monarch’s travels and i. Those important 
episodes in Peter’s career are described at great length, and the 
accounts given of them are well worthy of being attentively 
studied. But the portions of the present work which are certain 
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to be most novel to English readers are those which deal with 
Peter's internal policy, with the reforms which he inaugurated, 
the methods whereby he overcame the resistance with which they 
met, and the results to which they gave rise. In describing these 
Mr. Schuyler has had the great advantage of being able to refer to 
the rich stores of material which have been of late years collected 
and examined by Russian compilers and historians, but which are 
unfortunately of no use to students unfamiliar with the Russian 
language. Except through the medium of occasional translations, 
Western readers have few opportunities of benefiting by the 
immense mass of information contained in such Russian periodicals 
as the “ Russian Archives” and the “ Russian Antiquities,” 
not to speak of the numerous valuable articles contributed by 
Russian scholars to magazines less exclusively devoted to the past. 
The existence of the historical periodicals we have mentioned 
shows how great a desire exists among the cultured classes of 
Russia to investigate the history of their country, and, if they 
are debarred from criticizing the policy of their present Govern- 
ment, to discuss that of the rulers of olden days. To them the 
changes introduced by Peter offer much more than a merely anti- 
quarian interest. The fight which Peter fought was, to a great 
extent, the same as that which is now being carried on in 
Russia by the advocates of progress against the partisans of the 
ret e@ party. The reforming Tsar was in any | respects the 
typical Zapadnik, or “ Westerner,” against whom the reactionists 
of the present day are most embittered. The stubborn resistance 
offered by those well-meaning obstructives to the introduction of 
such institutions as flourish in the whole of Western Europe, if 
it serves no other good purpose, at least enables us to form an idea 
of the opposing forces against which Peter contended, and which 
he in most instances overcame. 

Mr. Schuyler draws a gloomy picture of the effect of Peter’s 
successes on the great mass of his subjects. On them many and 
bitter hardships were inflicted by the measures which conduced to 
the Tsar’s glory and the extension of his Empire, but the tale of 
their woes has seldom been considered worthy the attention of 
historians. One of Peter's decrees, issued in 1713, begins with 
the words :—* The Tsar, pitying the people of his realm, zealous 
to root out unjust, disastrous, peel go Mech and crafty thefts 
from the State ury, having ascertained that great falsitications 
and thefts are increasing the public burdens and injuring the in- 
terests of the State, and that = this many people of every station, 
but most of all the ts, are becoming impoverished and 
ruined,” &c. But, as Mr. Schuyler says, the Tsar really knew 
very little of the sufferings of his pa. No mouthpiece then 
existed by means of which their cry could be uttered loud enough 
to reach his ears. The amount of money extracted from the 
Russian nation by the Government was, in 1725, more than 
three times as large as it had been in 1709. At the end of 
Peter's reign the regular army, which could scarcely be said to 
exist at its beginning, numbered 210,000 men, and the fleet, 
entirely his creation, consisted of as many as 48 ships of the 
line and 800 smaller vessels, manned by 28,000 men, In order 
to a the expenditure rendered necessary by Peter's enlarged 
views, the existing taxes were greatly increased, and fresh im- 
positions were laid upon everything susceptible of taxation. Not 
only upon battle-fields, but on every spot which the restless 
energy of Peter improved, the lives of the common people were 
recklessly sacrificed. To die fighting against heretics and infidels 
may not have seemed a needless hardship to men inspired by 
the loyalty and devotion which characterize the Russian peasant ; 
but even the most stolid villager must have objected to being 
torn from his home, and compelled to labour like a convict 
till his strength failed, and there was nothing left for him 
but to lie down.and die. The building of St. Petersburg, says 
Mr. Schuyler, the construction of the fortresses, the digging of 
canals, and the opening of harbours, “ cast the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of men.” In order to escape from the oppression of the 
tax-gatherers, whole village communities ran away to the frontiers, 
or hid in the woods, But this only made matters worse for those 
who remained, on whom a poll-tax was levied, amounting to 
114 kopecks on the Crown and Church peasants, the small peasant 
proprietors, and the inhabitants of the Ukraine—an imposition 
which led to the strengthening of the bonds of serfage. Up till 
1719 there had always existed a legal distinction between house- 
hold slaves and serfs or peasants attached to the soil; but in that 
year a census was decreed, the result of which was that all the 
peasants were inscribed indiscriminately on the census lists as 
serfs, and they thenceforth became the absolute property of the 
landed proprietors, who were made responsible for the payment of 
the poll-tax and the furnishing of recruits. It is true that a decree 
was issued in 1721 by which the sale of serfs apart from land was 
forbidden, except in case of absolute necessity ; but the effect of a 

rohibition thus qualified was scarcely perceptible. As Mr. 

huyler says, ‘‘ The real history of the Russian people at this time 
is only to be found in the archives of the Secret Tribunal of 
Preobrazhénsky and in the memoirs or traditions of the Dissenters 
in the North and East.” The patience of the oppressed people was 
accepted as a matter of course by most of the Russians of the day, 
bat it aroused the wonder of foreigners, one of whom wrote, in a 
ciphered despatch, to the Elector of Hanover, “ Everything in this 
realm will have a fearful end, because the sighs of so many million 
souls against the Tsar rise to heaven, and the glowing sparks of 
rage concealed in every man lack nothing but a fair wind and a 
conductor.” 

In some instances the conservative spirit of the peasantry proved 


too strong for the ardent reformer. His attempt to civilize 
his subjects by forcing them to sacrifice their beards and to —» 
their manner of dress resulted in an utter failure, so far as 
masses were concerned. Peter regarded the beard as a symbol of 
barbarism, so he decreed that all Russians should either shave or 
pay a yearly tax, amounting in the case of persons of means to a 
considerable amount. The aristocratic official classes were 
obliged to submit, and Mr. Schuyler tells us that until the acces- , 
sion of Alexander II. shaving was compulsory in the public , 
service, After that time the rule became practically relaxed, but 
“it was only in the year 1875 that a decree was issued permitti 
the officers and soldiers of the army, except the Imperial Gua 
to wear their beards when on service.” The innovation intro- 
duced by Peter was no trivial matter in a country in which an— 
edict had been issued by the Patriarch, only a few years before, 
against all who were so unholy and heretical as to shave their 
beards, “an ornament given by God, and which had been worn 
by all the holy prophets and apostles, and by the Saviour him- 
self.” The Dissenters objected quite as forcibly as the Patriarch 
to the use of the razor, and the attempt to introduce it was 
one of the causes which led to their rapid increase. Peter 
was not of an intolerant disposition in religious matters, and 
in some instances he treated the “Old Believers” with judi- 
cious mildness. A number of refugees had formed a Dissenting 
community on the Vyga, where they erected a monastery defended 
by earthworks and cannon. Hearing that the Tsar on his way 
from Archangel to the Gulf of Finland would pass their way, 
they were greatly alarmed. But “when the Tsar was told that 
Dissenters were living on the Vyga, all he said was, ‘ Let them 
live as they like.’” At another time, when he was organizing 
ironworks in the Olonetz forests, he asked whether there were an 
good smiths among the neighbouring Dissenters, adding, “ If 
there are, then let them believe what they will; for if reason can- 
not turn them from their superstition, neither fire nor sword can 
doit. Itis foolish to make them martyrs, They are unworthy 
of the honour, and would not in this way be of use to the State. 
Unfortunately, the Old Believers were generally regarded in a very 
different spirit, and under the influence of harsh measures their 
fanaticism became intensified. ‘“ Books, pictures, relics, loaves of 
holy bread were sent from one community to the other, with an orga- 
nization which was almost as perfect as that of the Government itself. 
From thousands the Dissenters became hundreds of thousands, if 
not millions.” Asa specimen of the views entertained by these 
fanatics with regard to the Tsar and his reforms, Mr. Schuyler 
quotes part of an old manuscript from the Solovetsky Monastery, 
preserved at Kazan. After alluding to “the falling away from 
the holy faith by the Tsar Alexis in the year 666 [1666],” 
the writer proceeds to identify Peter with Antichrist, declaring 
that “‘he was consecrated to the throne of all the Russias by 
the Jewish laws from head to foot, showing that he is the false 
Messiah and the false Christ”; that in the year 1700 “ he called 
together a heathenish Court and erected a temple to the heathen 
god Janus”; and that “in the year 1721 he took upon himself 
the Patriarchal title, calling himself Father of the country, Head 
of the Russian Church, and Autocrat, having no one on an equality 
with himself, taking craftily to himself not only the power of the 
Tsar, but also the authority of God, and claiming to be an auto- 
cratic pastor, a headless head over all opponents of Christ, Anti- 
Christ.” How widely similar feelings of dissatisfaction were 
spread may be seen by the extracts Mr. Schuyler has made from 
the records of the secret tribunal of Preobrazhénsky, which tell 
how one peasant was punished for having exclaimed while speak- 
ing of Peter, “Since God has sent him to be Tsar we have no 
happy days. The village is weighed down with furnishing rubles 
and half-rubles, and horses and carts, and there is no rest for us 
nts”; and another for saying, “If he lives long he will ruin 
all of us. Iam astonished that people have not put him out of 
the way before now”; and how many other unfortunate expres- 
sers of “ unseemly” ideas with regard to the reforming monarch 
were tortured and executed. The anxiety naturally produced by 
the existence ofthis widely spread mass of dangerous discontent 
explains, though it by no means fully excuses, Peter's harsh treat- 
ment of his unfortunate son, the Tsarevitch Alexis, whose sad 
story furnishes the theme for some of the most interesting chapters 
of Mr. Schuyler’s excellent work. 


THE POEMS OF GOETHE.* 


7** very much easier to point out the inadequacy of even a 

good rendering of a foreign poet, than to translate any one of 
his poems in a tolerable manner ; and yet the critic is almost in- 
stinctively inclined to dweil upon the faults rather than the merits 
of such a volume as the one at present before us. It is not the 
malignity which is the badge of all our tribe that prompts this 
unkindness. If a dozen landscape-painters were to make a study 
of the same piece of wood or moorland, all their pictures would be 
different; the features of the scene which were most prominent 
in the one might be entirely wanting in the others. In the 
same way every reader takes an especial delight in certain peculiar- 
ities of his favourite author. He thinks these characteristic; in 
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translating he himself would endeavour to preserve them at what- 
ever cost of other beauties, and he eg lies the same test to 
any translation that falls into his hands. es this, he misses all 
that is-inevitably wanting; he under-estimates what is done, since 
it brings him nothing new, and so he is inclined to judge harshly. 
‘We must confess that we have been subject to this temptation 
while reading Mr. Gibson's book, and though we have resisted the 
devil, he has not entirely fled from us. Still,even the most severe 
critic, with “ the spirit that denies ” at his elbow, must allow that 
a of great difficulty has here been executed with a consider- 
able amount of success. 

The volume, it is true, cannot be classed with D. G. Rossetti’s 
Dante and his Circle, which is indispensable even to Italian 
students, and in which many s are commentaries as well as 
translations, But it makes no claim to such a position. It is in- 
tended for lovers of poetry who are ignorant of German, and by 
such it ought to be warmly welcomed. Many of the pieces de- 
serve what Mr. Gibson tells us he considers the highest praise; 
* they do not read like translations,” and it is long since a collec- 
tion of poems, either original or translated, has appeared which 
is so full of deep thought and poetical feeling as this. Yet in 
some respects it is not quite satisfactory. 

Heine thought that Goethe’s claim to be numbered among the 

yreat poets of the world must rest rather on his shorter lyrics than 
is more ambitious work, and there is much truth, as well as 
exaggeration, in the remark. The Germans are a nation of song- 
writers ; but we must go back to the time of Walter von der 
Vogelweide if we wish to find any one who can be compared to 
Goethe in his mastery over lyrical verse. Other poets succeed 
occasionally or in a single manner ; he constantly and in all. But 
he is greatest when he seems bent only on giving expression to 
the thought and feeling of the moment. He then employs the 
simplest of language and metrical forms; he avoids brilliant 
imagery ; he refrains from everything that can startle the imagina- 
tion or surprise attention ; and yet it is then that his treatment 
becomes most subtle and his charm perfect. Such pieces present 
almost insurmountable difficulties to the translator, and it is in 
rendering them that Mr. Gibson seems to us to be least happy. 
We will not dwell on mistranslations such as that on page 49, 


‘where 
Triigt er eine goldene Kett’ am Hals, 
Triigt er einen strohernen Hut 
appears as 
He wears a golden chain at his neck, 
And a straw hat he doth wear ; 


whereas both text and context omy! show the meaning to be 
“ whether he wear a golden chain on his neck or [only] a hat of 
straw.” Such slips are very rare ; but the charm has vanished 
from many verses which are rendered with scrupulous accuracy. 
Weare at a loss to understand why Mr. Gibson attempted the 
“Modern Amadis” (p. 78), since he has omitted poems that are 
both easier and more important; and this is perhaps the most un- 
translatable piece in the German language. Its effect in the 
original depends entirely on its highly artificial form of verse and 
on tricks of diction. The former is only imperfectly followed ; 
the latter could not be reproduced. Goethe here glances back 
upon the dreams of his childhood with a half-mournful smile. 
It is a mood we all know. It was very foolish, but at the same 
time very pleasant, to imagine oneself a _ Prince, the Beast 
with whom Beauty was in love, or even Jack the Giant-Killer. 
We feel the unreality of the dream, and yet we almost wish we 
could dream it over again. The German poet reproduces this 
double feeling by making use of a number of words which, 
though stilted and un-German, were common enough in the fairy 
tales with which his youth was fed, such as obdigeant, galant, 
emaillirt, and by introducing such childlike expressions as “ Ach! 
ich liebte fast mich todt”; while, on the other hand, he breaks 
into single passages of perfectly natural and sincere emotion. 
The poem is a masterpiece in its own little way; but no one 
would guess this from the English version. It is the least satis- 
factory piece in the volume; but there are others from which a 
great part of the poetry seems to have escaped, though some still 
remains. ‘The lines “‘T'o the Moon” (p. 143) are fine even in their 
English dress; but when we remember how much pains Goethe 
expended upon them from the day when he sent the first rough 
draft to Frau von Stein, we cannot help wishing that some passages 
had been more adequately rendered. 

Still even in this line Mr. Gibson can do excellent work. The 
oe, song, for instance, is nobly, though not faultlessly, 


At aiinah, when I crept, not very willing, 
A small, small boy, through churchyard calm and cool, 
To father’s house, the curate’s; light was thrilling 
In star on star till all was beautiful ; 
At noon of night. 


When, further, as life widened out before me, 
Drawn to the one beloved, the war I viewed 
Of Northern lights and constellations o’er me, 
I, coming, going, breathed beatitude ; 
At noon of night. 

And now, a8 beams of the full moon, with lustre, 
Lucid and lovely, throng the dark profound, 
My thoughts spontaneous coruscate and cluster, 
p bao | the past, around the future, wound ; 

At noon of night. 


There are many other songs in the volume which are fully equal 
to this. If space permitted, we would willingly quote the lines 
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“To Christel” (p. 82) and “To Belinda "&. 123), not only on 
account of their beauty, but as examples of the poet’s different 
manners. Still, while by no means undervaluing what the trans- 
lator has done for the songs, we think he is happier in treating 
the reflective poems. Here the thought is more tangible, and the 
measures, though apparently more involved, are in fact more easy 
to catch. It is, however, in the narrative pieces that Mr. 
Gibson’s skill is exhibited to the greatest advantage, and here his 
success is almost complete. It is vain to hope that either “The 
Bride of Corinth” or “The God and the Bayadere” will ever be 
placed before English readers in a more adequate way. 

The poems which are cast in an antique mould present almost 
insuperable difficulties to the English translator. If, in spite of 
the conversation which Goethe had with Eckermann on the 
25th of February, 1824, he were to render them into any but 
the original form of verse, he would certainly show more courage 
than discretion, and yet that form of verse cannot be reproduced 
in English, Even German elegiacs are by no means satisfactory 
to ears that have been trained by a study of the ancients; and 
Goethe never attained to such a mastery, at least over the 
hexameter, as Count Platen and Wolff once displayed 
in a passage translated from Homer. Still in German the measure 
can be followed even by those who have not received a 
classical education, and it has obvious advantages. The 
very fact that it is not in strict accordance with the genius of the 
language lends it a foreign freedom and antique dignity. It pos- 
sesses much of the virtue of marble, which, as Wilhelm von 
Humboldt said, “is in itself a dress”; and so the poet who uses 
it may freely treat of matters which would seem trivial, or even 
offensive, if they were brought before us in a more familiar guise. 
But in order to secure this advantage only the simplest words and 
forms of expression must be used. As soon as an elevated diction 
is employed the charm is broken. The stranger is only allowed to 
speak so plainly because he gives himself no airs, and never even 
tries to make a point. Now in English all simple and familiar 
language is apt to fall into monosyllables, and with these it is im- 
possible to mark the march of hexameter and pentameter clearly 
enough to make it obvious to the untrained ear. Mr. Gibson in 
his rendering of the idyls has therefore attempted a task in which 
complete success was unattainable, but he has approached it very 
closely at times; and it is certainly better that the English reader 
should make the acquaintance of such a poem as “ Alexis and Dora” 
in a somewhat imperfect form than that he should remain ignorant 
of it altogether. This, indeed, is true of the whole volume. When 
compared with the originals, many of the songs may seem rather 
wanting in grace and charm, and the critic who estimated Goethe 
only by means of this rendering would assign him a place among 
the lyrical poets considerably lower than that which he really 
occupies ; but, when compared with other translations, even the 
least satisfactory of Mr. Gibson’s work is worthy of considerable 
praise. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH.* 


ie preparing the life of her father for publication in 1821 it 
was inevitable that Miss Edgeworth should unconsciously 
interweave with her narrative a considerable thread of auto- 
biography, for few lives are so indissulubly connected as were 
those of Richard Lovell Edgeworth and his daughter. Again, the 
literary chrouicles of the time reveal to us at recurrent intervals 
vivid glimpses of one who, as Byron said, was “the exhibition of 
1813, as I had been the lion of 1812.” But Maria Edgeworth 
survived her father for more than thirty years, preserving her in- 
tellectual vitality to the very confines of a long and active life, Of 
this second period of her career she left no autobiographic account, 
and until about a year ago, when an American lady produced a 
biography of some merit, there was nothing that could be called a 
Life of her. Miss Helen Zimmern, though her book is somewhat 
briefer than Mrs. Oliver's, has by no means merely “ followed her 
leader,” and has been able co pay herself as a biographical cook 
by collecting a mass of material so copious and varied as to make her 
task easy and her work original. She has had access to an unpub- 
lished memoir of Maria Edgeworth by her latest step-mother, once 
Miss Beaufort, who was her junior, and in whose arms she died. 
Miss Zimmern has also been allowed to examine and make extracts 
from a large number of Miss Edgeworth’s private letters, so that 
she has been enabled to put forth at last what is really an authentic 
biography of the author of Castle Rackrent. We must commend 
the modest limits within which she has confined what she had to 
say. A little duodecimo of 219 is quite large enough to 
contain the outlines of so uneventful a life. 

The passages which Miss Zimmern quotes from the unpublished 
letters of Maria Edgeworth are very interesting, as proving that 
her peculiar felicity of style, her little sparkling way of saying 
things, was not adopted for the sake of attracting the public, but 
was so native to her that she could not speak or write in any other 
ba Indeed, we are inclined to think that the letters are brighter 
and more genuine than the books, or than most of them. Miss 
Zimmern reveals the fact that the burden which her energetic 
and exacting father laid upon her intellect was even heavier than 
we had been led to suspect. He started her upon her literary 
way, and he thought himself justified to the last in patching u 
her sentences, expanding her ideas, and meddling in all her intel- 
lectual concerns. As early as 1780, when Maria was thirteen, her 
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father seems to have laid his commands upon her to com a 
story. He wrote to her at school:—“I beg that you will send 
me a tale, about the length of a Spectator, upon the subject of 
Geyrrosity.” Dutiful as she always was, his daughter forthwith 
set about writing her story, which was submitted to Mr. Sneyd, 
the disciple of Rousseau and friend of the author of Sandford and 
Merton. Under these auspices the talent of Maria Edgeworth was 
very properly nurtured ; and there is no doubt that “Generosity ” 
contained the germ of all the didactic and realistic novels of the 
Edgeworthstown school. Mr. Sneyd was favourably, indeed enthu- 
siastically, im “ An excellent story,” he said, “and ex- 
tremely well written ; but where is the Generosity?” This first 
tale has not been preserved; and Miss Zimmern tells us that all 
the account Maria Edgeworth could afterwards give of it was that 
there was a sentence in it in which a saddle, a man, and his horse 

t is very interesting, by the help of this new biography, to 
observe how completely Maria Edgeworth was shackled by her 
respect and admiration for her father during all the early part of 
her life. The critic, in fact, is ulmost dis to abandon any 
attempt of separating the daughter from the father; for, when 
she was at length divided from him by death, his habits of mind 
and his imaginative standards remained hers. There was, how- 
ever, @ much more baleful influence shed over her youth than that 
of her father. He desired her to write and to publish, although 
always on his lines; but that singular character Thomas Day, 
whose Sandford and Merton had been placed before her as an 
impeccable model, held strong views in —— of female 
authorship, and retarded the development of Maria Edgeworth’s 
ambitions by reiterated warnings addressed to her father, with 
whom he had great influence. Miss Zimmern thinks that she 
would never have published as long as he was alive; and it cer- 
tainly is a significant fact that, although various projects were set 
on foot, it was not until after Mr. Day’s tragical death in 1789 
that she set about preparing The Parent's Assistant and Early 
Lessons for the press. Her first publication, however, was Letters 
to Literary Ladies, in 1795, issued when she was in her twenty- 
ninth year. In these, knowing what we now know about Mr. 
Day’s arguments and denunciations, we may see the conscientious 
mind of Maria Edgeworth clearing away with the besom of her 
staid intelligence the cobwebs of Mr. Day's impracticable pre- 
judice. It is indeed stated that great of the Letters to 
Shay Kelle is neither more nor less than a jotting down of 
the arguments which her father and his friend were accustomed 
to bring forward on the subject of female education. Her next 
book, The Parent's Assistant, in 1796, had even less of her un- 
trammelled self in it. Miss Zimmern tells us that it was all 
written on a slate in the first instance, and subjected to criti- 
cism and ruthless alteration from her father. He, indeed, gave it 
its name, not the curiously infelicitous one which it now bears, 
which was due to the unaided genius of her publisher, but the 
slightly less offensive one of The Parent’s Friend. Mr. Edge- 
worth, however, was not content with criticism; he was eager to 
enjoy the pleasures of joint authorship, and the next book which 
issued from Edgeworthstown bore the names of Richard Lovell 
and Maria Edgeworth upon its title-page. From this time forth, 
although in her dutiful affection she never suspected it, her father 
became an old man of the sea to her genius. Practical Education, 
which we have just referred to, appeared in 1798, and was a text- 
book of that rigid and humanitarian system of training which Mr. 

worth had imbibed from the writings of Rousseau, and from 
which Maria, by a happy combination of accidents, was the only 
one of his children mr 3 had the happiness to escape. 

We are not, however, left tb guess how Maria Tageworth would 
have written if she had been left in her early years to her own 
devices, nor what her share really was in what Sydney Smith 
called “ the tirm of Edgeworth & Co.” There is one of her books 
to which we can point as being unalloyed by the views or the 
style of her father. This is Castle Rackrent, which we have Mrs. 
Barbauld’s authority for saying was written and published without 
any interference from Richard Lovell Edgeworth. It is a strange 
instance of pane egotism that so clever a man as Mr. Edgeworth 
should not have perceived, in the face of such a sparkling master- 
— as Castle Rackrent, in which there literally is not a dull page 

the beginning to the end, that this was not a talent with 
which he and his pedantries could interfere with advantage, and 
that his only decorous position was that of an admirer and en- 
courager. No such suspicion ever crossed his mind, and two years 
afterwards he blandly mingled his base metal with her fine silver 
in the Essay on Trish Bulls. 

We have dwelt on this feature because we are anxious to point 
out that in the charming here printed from Miss 
Edgeworth’s letters this rare and unalloyed style, the style of 
Castle Rackrent, is always pons They appear to us to be some 
of the most picturesque, the most easy ful, the most 
witty letters which we have read for a long time. When Maria 
Edgeworth visited France in 1802, ing a preliminary tour 
through England on the way, she sent home a series of letters which 
seem, from Miss Zimmern’s extracts, to be a string of —_ As an 
instance chosen from many, we quote an account of a visit to a 
précieuse ridicule at Leicester, a Miss Watts, who had presented a 
volume of her poems to the Edgeworth family, and to whom they 
were so kind as to offer to pay their respects, 

When we had na [ha Edgeworth says] we set out with our 
enthusiastic bookseller. We were shown by the light of a lanthorn along 
@ Very narrow passage, between high walls, to the of a decent-looking 


house; a maid-servant, candle in hand, received us. “ Be pleased, ladies, 


in the background; Miss Watts, a tall young wy A white, fresh colour, 


mist "—in a screech—“* but I de imagine that to be the lady,” bowing as 
she sat almost to the ground, and pointing to Mrs. Edgeworth. “ No, 
guess again.” “Then that must be she,” bowing to Charlotte. “ No.” 
* Then this lady,” looking forward to see what sort of an animal I was, 
for she had never seen me till this instant. To make me some amends, she 
now drew her chair close to me, and began to pour forth praises; “ Lady 
Delacour, oh! Letters for Literary Ladies, oh!” 

When the party arrived in Paris they were at once received into 
the best society, their relationship with the Abbé Edgeworth bei 
close enough to be piquant to what remained of the noblesse, 
yet distant enough not sericusly to endanger their safety, It is 
true that they suddenly received notice to quit France in Jan 
1803, but Mr. Edgeworth went at once to Passy with Maria, and 
clearly explained to Bonaparte that he was not, as had been stated, 
the brother of the friend of Louis XVI. Meanwhile, Maria sent 
back to Ireland sketches of all the interesting people they met, 
extracts from which, all too brief for our curiosity, are here given. 
A vignette of a meeting between La Harpe, Mme. Recamier, and 
Miss Edgeworth is too charming not to be quoted here. It would 
make a capital subject for Mr. Marcus Stone to paint:— 

La Harpe lives in a wretched house, and we went up dirty stairs thro 
dirty passages, where I wondered how fine ladies’ trains and noses co 
go; and were received in a dark, small den by the philosopher, or rather 

évut, for he spurns the name of philosopher. He was in a dirty reddish 
night-gown, and very dirty night-cap bound round the forehead with a 
superlatively dirty chocolate-colou ribbon. Mme. Recamier, the beau- 
tiful, the elegant, robed in white satin, trimmed with white fur, seated her- 
self on the elbow of his armchair, and besought him to repeat his verses. 

But of all these interiors the most curious and picturesque is 
that which paints Mme. de Genlis in her den at the Arsenal, grim, 
spiteful, neglected, yet brilliant and fascinating still. This is far too 
long to quote ; it occupies six s of small print in Miss Zimmern’s 
memoir, but we have no hesitation in saying that it is the gem of 
the volume, and a genuine addition to our literature, This is the 
ef ay Edgeworth, the Miss Edgeworth of Castle Rackrent, at 
her best. 

At Paris, it seems, Miss Maria went through the one little 
romantic episode of her life. She had a prim, tremulous love 
affair with a splendid Swedish baron. Miss Zimmern, who tells the 
story very prettily, does not seem to have attempted to find out who 
this M. Edelcrantz was who fell in love with her heroine. It was 
without doubt Baron Abraham Niklas Edelerantz, the private 
secretary to the King of Sweden, a man of influence who combined 
a remarkable faculty for scientific research, particularly in the 
direction of chemistry, with a busy life at Court. His name before 
he was ennobled was Clevberg, and he died, long before the lady 
whom he wished to marry, in 1821. There can be no doubt that 
Miss Edgeworth consulted her true happiness in refusing to leave 
her family.and follow this glittering stranger to Sweden. Tho 
only sacrifice he would not make for her was that of leaving the 
Court of Stockholm, where, he told her, his duty lay; and so at 
last they Maria Edgeworth hurried home and wrote 
Leonora, as she confessed, “ in the hope of pleasing the Cltevalier 
Edelcrantz”; but she never even heard that he read it. The re- 
action after this excitement told upon her health, and it was many 
months before she was herself = 

We must a few words before closing on Miss Zimmern’s 
part of this work. As in her previous biographies of Schopenhauer 
and of Lessing, we find that she possesses a just sense of propor- 
tion and great skill in the arrangement and treatment of materials. 
Her knowledge is seldom defective, and her critical judgments are 
temperate and sound. But she still disappoints us a little in her 
style. It is more correct than it was; but it still lacks animation, 
character, sparkle. Her vocabulary seems to us limited for an 
author so experienced. It is because we look upon her as one of 
the most careful and promising of the yours women who write in 
England that we venture to suggest a fault which care and study 
may remove, 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


JOUAUST has often been less well advised than in ad- 

¢ mitting to the company of his “ Petits chefs-d’ceuvre ” the 
leasant comedy which La Fontaine and the husband of Mile. 
hampmeslé (1) wrote together, and which terminates with a 
moral that one of the writers certainly, and according to scandal 
both, must have greatly consulted his own peace of mind in follow- 
ing. A captious critic might object that masterpiece is rather a 
strong word for La coupe enchantée. La Fontaine certainly could 
produce masterpieces in plenty, but they were not dramatic, and 


1) La enchantée, Par La Fontaine et Champmesié. Paris: 
Librairie dea ibliophiles, 


to walk upstairs.” A neatish room, nothing extraordinary in it except = 
inhabitants—Mrs. a tall, black-eyed, dragon-looking woman 
Miss Watts, taking her for the anthoress, darted forward with arms, long 
thin arms, outstretched to their utmost swing. “ Oh, what an honour 
this is!”” each word and syllable rising in tone till the last reached a scream. 

Instead of embracing my mother, as her first action threatened, she started 
| back to the further end of the room, which was not light enough to show 
: her attitude distinctly, but it seemed to be intended to express the receding 
of awe-struck admiration—stopped by the wall. Charlotte and I ag by 
unnoticed, and seated ourselves by the old lady’s desire. . . . Miss Watts 
: was all ecstasy and lifting up of hands and eyes, speaking always in that 
loud shrill theatrical tone with which a his puppets. 
I all the time sat like a mouse. My father asked, “ Which of these ladies, 
| madam, do you think is your sister-authoress?” ‘I am no physiogno- 
| 
| 
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Champmeslé was om A a heaven-born genius. But this kind of 
censorship is unnecessarily severe. The play is quite worthy of its 
tty dress, and of M. Georges d’Heylli’s pains in giving it an 
and an appendix. 
We have before us two examples of one of the numerous 
ious and valuable forms in which the late M. Joanne and his 
collaborators and successors have utilized the abundant materials 
of their well-known Guides (2, 3). Each of the books is a little 
volume in 12mo, very strongly bound in boards, and containing 
a brief but sufficient description of the district with which it 
deals, physically, politically, and economically arranged, an alpha- 
betical gazetteer of communes, numerous engravings, and an admir- 
able map. That they are appreciated in France is shown by the 
fact that the Loire volume has reached its fourth edition. If some 
English publisher would give us something of the kind for the 
English counties, a very great want would be supplied; for at 
present, except Guides specially designed for tourists (which are 
not the same thing), there is nothing of the sort. 

The handsome volumes which M. Rothschild has published on 
the horse (4) and the dog(5), and which are now respectively 
in their third and their second editions, are avowedly founded upon 
“ Stonehenge,” but with considerable additions (as M. de Lagondie, 
the compiler of “The Horse and his Rider,” tells us) from other 
writers, both French and English. In both cases English readers 
have something to learn from Frenchmen—for instance, as to dog- 
breaking, in which the peculiar character of French sport intro- 
duces some differences. The volume on the horse is, as might 
perhaps be expected, much the larger, and as its print is also smaller, 
it must contain three or four times as much matter as its com- 
panion. M. de Lagondie has included a large collection of 
pedigrees to guide breeders, as well as some matter, such as a 
section on training men as well as horses, which, though not 
exactly irrelevant, might not be expected. 

The latest volume of the edition of Alfred de Vigny’s(6) 
works which M. Lemerre is now publishing does not contain by 
any means the most interesting work of the author. Servitude et 
grandeur militaires has the distinction of its author's style, and 
some of its short tales and episodes would not be out of place in a 
book of “ beauties.” But, as a whole, it has the fatal fault of 
dulness, and of making the reader continually ask, and not least 
at the end of the book, what the author is driving at. Vigny had 
been a soldier, without experience of active service, and had dis- 
liked his profession. Perhaps this was not quite sufficient reason 
for writing a book about it. Still, nothing that he wrote could 
be valueless. 

It has pleased fate and M. Lemerre that the “ modern ” volumes 
of his Petite Bibliotheque shall have tinted, hot-pressed paper, and 
the “ancient volumes” unglazed Dutch paper. We think that 
antiquity is the best Jotie; but others may think differently. 
However, it is observable that the ancient division gets very 
rapidly out of print, and therefore those who wish for it had 
better note the np PS of a fifth and last volume of M. 
Dillaye’s edition of Le Magon’s sixteenth-century version of the 
Decameron 


The fine Atlas which MM. Schrader and Vivien de St.-Martin 
are now producing has reached its fourth livraison(8). This 
contains maps of the Antarctic Circle and adjoining seas, of 
Roumania and Western Russia, and of Mexico. They are all 
admirably executed, and their great size (the sheets, when open, 
are twenty-six inches by twenty-one) admits of wide range and 
extended scale. Thus the map of the South Pole takes in the 
southern extremities of America, Africa, and Australia, and so 
shows much better than could be done otherwise the vast pre- 
dominance of water in the Southern Hemisphere. But we rather 
wish that the sheets had been, heraldically speaking, “ displayed.” 
A fold is a map is not only a nuisance in consultation, but, unless 
it is linen-mounted, which adds greatly to the bulk of a large 
atlas, makes tearing not so much likely as certain. 

It is not always that we can spare space to notice periodicals ; 
but the chief article in the April Livre is so amusing and so well 
done that it must not be d (9). It is the completion of M. 
Grand-Carteret’s study of German caricature. It occupies some 
thirty of the large ‘pages of the magazine, and it is crammed with 
illustrations. Add to this that, as a paper, it is very well done, 
and nothing more need be said to recommend it. Except persons 
who have given special attention to the matter, few Seiden 
know much of recent German caricature, and most Englishmen 
have a rather low (as far as the average German periodical , it 
cannot be said an unjustly low) opinion of it. ‘This article may 
improve their estimate ; but it is noteworthy that the best things 
in it-——those of Moritz von Schwind—are some half-century old. 

Feu Robert i 0) isa crime-novel, and may be called a member 
of the further subdivision of mystery-crime-novel. There are some 


(2) Géographie de la Loire. Par Adolphe Joanne. Paris: Hachette. 

(3) Géographie de la Corse. Par Adolphe Joanne. Paris: Hachette. 

(4) Le cheval et son cavalier. Troisitme édition. Paris: Rothschild. 

(5) Le chien. Deuxitme édition. Paris: Rothschild. 

(6) Servitude et grandeur militaires. Par Alfred de Vigny. Paris: 
Lemerre. 

(7) Le décameron de Jean Bocace. Traduit par Antoine le Magon. Par 
F. ye. Paris: Lemerre. 

8) Atlas universel de vaphie. Par Vivien - i F. 

(9) Le Livre, April 1884. Paris: Quantin. London: Fisher Unwin. 

(10) Feu Robert Bey. Par Armand Lapointe. Paris: Plon. 


readers who never seem to tire of these things. The same or other 
readers have decided that, as the late M. Tourgenieff was a great 
novelist, all Russian novels are great. They can apply this 
general principle to those of “ Salow” (11), and see if it 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Fo the student of English politics there can scarcely be any 
more fascinating subject than the life of Bolingbroke (1). 
It has all the qualities that can attract a biographer. He wasone 
of the most brilliant of men even by the confession of enemies 
who deny him the ion of solid ability and common honesty. 
In politics he held and advocated an interpretation of the Con- 
stitution which with different modifications has had an abiding 
attraction for some politicians in every generation. His literary 
influence has been very great. Then, too, the history of his time 
has been so thoroughly sifted that a biographer should find the way 
cleared. These are good reasons why Mr. Harrop should have 
chosen Bolingbroke as the subject of his “ Political Study and 
Criticism,” but they also made it incumbent on him to write a 
much better book. He has, indeed, treated his theme in a fashion 
which shows that he has none of the biographer’s faculty. It is 
a literary sin to take a false view of a character, but it is a worse 
offence to take several inconsistent views of the same person. 
Now that is precisely what Mr. Harrop does. He defends Swilt 
in one page from the charge of having ratted from the Whigs 
for ignoble motives on the sufficient ground that the Dean was 
a loyal churchman, and then on the next page calls him an 
adventurer who used politics as a means of pushing his fortunes. 
He deals with Bolingbroke in the same way. After quoting the 
famous parallel between the English Minister and the English pilot, 
and acknowledging that it fuirly describes Bolingbroke’s own 
course, he describes him also as an adventurer. Both these views 
cannot be true. Bolingbroke, indeed, plays a very subordinate part 
in Mr. Harrop’s book, which is mainly taken up with disquisitions 
on English political parties, the Treaty of Utrecht, the meanness of 
the Church of England and the character of Voltaire—all very 
barren of facts and written in the now familiar style known as 
Macaulay and water. A certain unity is given in Mr. Harrop’s 
book by his steady assertion of the great political truth that 
country gentry and the Church are the natural enemies of man- 
kind, and that all means taken to defeat them, including Walpole’s 
bribery, are good. 

Mr. Bond's History and Description of Corfe Castle (2) is a 
work of mainly local interest. He tells what little history the 
fortress has and gives a full description of it. The book is amply 
supplied with illustrations ; among them is a facsimile of a bird’s- 
eye-view drawn in 1586, 

The festivities lately raging in ree * (3) have inspired 
Mr. Douglas with the idea of republishing Principal Lee's outline 
of the University’s history. The sketch was first printed as long 
ago as 1840. It will serve its turn, which is to instruct the 
reader who is too indolent to tackle Sir A. Grant’s two volumes. 
Principal Lee is very flattering to the University, and profusely 
polite to the Town Council, dwelling much on their enlightened 
administration, and making no reference to the unlucky little 
affair of the mace. He insists much on the liberality of various 
citizens of Edinburgh towards the college, and comments on the 
comparative meanness of the Scotch aristocracy. His criticism is 
just enough; but he should not have forgotten Drummond of 
Hawthornden in his list of benefactors. 

If Dr, Campbell’s record of his thirty years’ experience in the 
convict service (4) contains nothing very new, it is still fairly 
interesting. The author in the days when convicts were 
sent to Botany Bay and Norfolk Island was — by them. 
Later he served at Dartmoor and elsewhere. His experience 
supplies him with many stories of the ingenuity shown by 
criminals in malingering, and of the proper way of treating them— 
by patience and the galvanic battery. 

All sorts of curious old things turn up in unexpected places. 
Here is a Mr. Brasher, who, having decided to write a play, has 
gone for his plot to Scarron. Sophia; or, the Viceroy of Valencia (5), 
is the episode of the old novel in all its beauty. There are gallant 
Spaniards and Moorish pirates and lovely damsels who, on occa- 
sion, can put on men’s dress, and fight like the most savage lambs. 
Old friends are always welcome, but we cannot say as much for 

r. "s “ American Story ” (6) is an agreeable exception to 
arule. He does not deal in subtle analysis of chonastens which 
nobody need care about, and it does really contain a story. 
Putting aside the somewhat tiresome dialect of Sol Peters, who 


(11) Nouvelles, Par Salow. Paris: Hachette. 


1) Bolingbroke : a Political Study and Criticism. By Robert Harro 

m: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1884. 

2) History and Description of Corfe Castle. By Thomas Bond, B.A. 
The University of Edinburgh: a Historical Sketch. By the late 
D.D., LL.D. David Douglas. 1884. 

(4) Thrty Years’ Experience of a Medical Officer in the English Convict 
Service. By John Campbell, aid London: Nelson & Son. 1884. 

(5) Sophia; or, the Viceroy of Valencia, A Comedy in Five Acts. 
By Alfred Brasher. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 

(6) A Legend of Polecat Hullow. An American Story. Tobe 
Hodge. London: Ward, Lock, & Co. ad 
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tells the tale, it is a fairly interesting legend of Indian superstition 


and backwood life. 

To judge from th imen before us, the series of Colonists’ 
Hand (7) isa it to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. It gives the intending emigrant a great deal of use- 
ful information, and it does not tell him that New Zealand is a 
land of Cockayne; on the contrary, it insists that, unless the 
emigrant is a good ‘workman, stout, sober, and long-suffering, he 
had far better stay at home. 

Major-General Mesny (8) of the Chinese army has published a 
brief history of Tonquin at Hong Kong. It bristles with the most 
enticingly Lostess barous names, and is full of battle, murder, and 
sudden death. At the end General Mesny has, in a moment of 
weakness, inserted a prophecy or two, which have falsified 
while his book was coming to England. 

In the course of time every wae who ever writ will have his 
Birthday Book. Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. have ae. os 
out a Wordsworth Birthday Book (9). 

When the spring does come it will find the Guide-books tired of 
waiting to be used. We have received a copy of the eighth edi- 
tion of Black's Zouraine, Normandy, and Brittany (10). 


(7) Colonists’ Handbooks. No.6. New Zealand. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1884. 

ae By William Mesny, Major-General in the Imperial 

» Kong. 1884. 

“an Tee Wordscorth | Book, Edited by and Violet 
Wordsworth. London: Keg: aul, Trench, & Co. 1884. 

; with Normandy and Brittany. edition. By 
Cc lack. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles B ack. 
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afjeding Sones of acquiring a thorough knowledge oi the French language 

as 


COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL 
NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Nine or more Competition 
tr SECRETARY, the College, Cliiton, Bsistol. 


M oe PREPARATORY OLASS for the SONS of 


A tt! (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, an Square, W. The SUMMER 
afternoon, April 24. desler Chass, 3.30; 


CHEUTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Four £20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SecheTanr, the 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to SIX SOHOLAR- 


SHIPS, four of £50, one of £30, one of £20, on June 20. For Boys un 
‘or further particulars, apply to Tue Rev. THs 


ROSSALL. SCHOOL.—ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

will be competed for July 1. Value from 70Guineas (covering School fees) to £20. 
mit age, J — 14d. 15, and 16). Candidates mey be examined at Oxford or 
as preferred, in in Classics or d the HEAD MasreR, 


for YOUNG LADIES, at a good Counts, 


ane half an hour by train, west f-om London. Healthy situation ; iy 
melita and Foreign resident Governesses.— Address, AZILE (by later), 
Martin's Lane, ‘Traialgar Square, London, W.C. 


THE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, ad 16 Gloucester 


W.. will RE-OPEN for the Easter Term on May 5, and 
Clow on July uses respecting the Classes may be had on daily, 
‘our 


FELSTED SCHOOL, ESSE X.—Founded 1564, 
er—Rev. D. 8. INGRAM, M.A., Thirteenth Classic 1862, Honours 1883-84 in- 
Scholarship Corba Corpus Christi, Oxon., the Essex” at Hertford, Exhibition at Wadham, 
and three Sec (two First Division) Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 
Terms in School Hows (owing to Endowment) £48 per annum ; Masters’ Houses, £70. 
Entrance Examination and Three Junior Exhibitions, May 8. 


ALLIF ORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, 

ar London._HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. (Eun and C.C.C., Oxford) ond 

MALCOLM HEARD, M.A, (Clifton and C.C.U., Oxford, late Assistant-Master i Sedberzh) 

pet BOYS ior the Public Schools.—For Pros roayectus and references apply to H. St. CLAIR 
‘BILDEN, Esq., Ualliford, Middlesex. NEX'T’ TERM begins May 2, 


A GERMAN L ADY, living at Géttingen, Hanover, is willin ing 
to give BOARD and LODGING in her family to a BOY or YOUNG MAN of 
om desirous to study under Masters or in the University or Schools, Every home comfort. 

The best given and required.—Please address, Frau von K., care of W. W. 
Fouuetr Esq., Lislee House, Eastbourne. 


GLEEPING CAPITAL.—FIFTEEN PER CENT. per annum, 

on most convenient terms, allowed on — of One Thousand Pounds and upwards 
deposited in a Broker's Office of st: i , and good reference.—Address, 
O. N., 1643, NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT Cunnainee Queen Victoria Street, London. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
1861.—TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May 1 to October 31, 1884. 


For particulars, see Time Tables and issued by the Company. 
JOHN NOw. 
Apell 2906, LE, General Manager, 


HEAL & SON.—BEDSTEADS. 
HEAL & SON.—BEDDING. 


HEAL & SON.—BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 
900 Designs and Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


19% to 19% TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“ Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 

Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 

Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 61. & 28. per bottle. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 
President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 

Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


INrormMatioy, June 1, 1883: 
Total Funds £3,002,005 
Total Annual Income £333,185 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,257,381 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £487,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
Quinquennial Division of Profits. Of these 1,070 are now, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether free from the pay ment of Annual Premiums, 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally 
assured by them. 


PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of 
Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be 
repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £3 15s. per cent. of the total income. 


QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the Fifty-fourth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had on — to the Office, 1 and 2 
Tae Sancruary, Wesrmixsrer, 


PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS, 
Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the 
interests and security of the Assvred, as follows : 
Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title : 
ion against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a speciad 
system : 


A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies 
after one year from their date : 

Suicide dves not affect the interest in a » Policy of persons other than the Life 


Assured ; nur of the Life Assured himself, unless within one year from the 
date of the Policy. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon, the Ear! Cairns, 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord ; James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggullay. William Williams, Esq. 
The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined 
upon data yielding the highest kaown security. The Policies are indisputable. 
The new eae Pro:pectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded 
san E, A. NEWTON, A and M 
_ Offices : 10 Fleet Street, E.0. 


[HE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


Capital fully subscribed £2,500,000 
£250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds... £312,000 
£1,000,000 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO eee. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ...........+.0.++s+00s £1,065,000 


Curer OFrrices—19 and 20 CORNAILL, E.c. 


West OvFice—s PALL MALL, LO DON, 8.W. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1936. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON —1 MOORGATE E.C, — KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (issz 
£460,100 
Tnterest 
Accumulated Funds $2,749,400 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., anv 5 uv & PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W, 
ame Fire, and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than ® 
Funds in hand exceed £3,200,000, 


Tr 
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CORNHILL.—Perils abound on every side! The 


64 RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY insures against Accidents 
of all kinds,on Land or Water, und has the Largest rs Cantal, the } Largest Income, and 


pays ye yearly the La t Amount of ( Company. 

W - Esq.— tothe at the Railway nthe Ticad 
ore we est-end Office Buildings, Charing Cross, or at the 

Oftice, 64 Cornhill, London, E.C. W. VIAN, Sec. 


JTMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
£1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


H FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS. LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against ong Fire ani Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


P 


HOTELS. 
BEIGHTON.- —BEDFORD TOTEL.—Facing Sea, Espianade, 


Pier. Central and ‘quiet. Long established. Complete organisation, 
and large Re wing” -rooms for Ladies and for Gentlemen. Sea-Water 
Service in the Hotel. C sand i will receive prompt attention trom 
BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE, — The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 


beautiful coast and inland seenery of North Devon, so attractive ‘at this season. 
250 rooms. Table-d'héte daily. Address, MANAGER. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
A.D. _1868, 


UGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The orizinal, best. and most 
iberal 
Stok to select from. Tllustrated priced Catalocue. with 


Cosh Pr ces; no extra ith ferme for time piven. 
‘Tottenham Court Road, and 1, 20, and 21 Morwell Street. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Mind you put Apollinaris in the Champagne.” 
Punch, June 10, 1882, 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Sir Julius 
Benedict writes :—“* I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 
suit admirably.”—Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Uptician, 1A OLD BOUND STREET, 
scientifically adapts his improved spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sights. 
iuns icr the preservation of sight free. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Stuwlard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


~W. W. Sroppaitr, 
City . got, Bristol, 


NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS aud PAPERS, manuscript 

or printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


COCOA. 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, BANBURY. 


BOOKS, &c. 


TH SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance : 
Any part of the United Kingdom ...... Gnevbdeonceebe dete #21 8 2 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ........ 1106 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 
‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY tEVIEW are required, for which 6.1. h will be given. viz.: 
and 639 (clean copies) — at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, 


1, 3, 13, 75, 99, 451, 
Strand, W.¢. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—WANTED, clean copies of 
oun an Se et 1263, for which 1s. each will be given at the Office, 38 Southampton 


STREET'S COLONIAL and GENERAL NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES. 


G. Street & Co., 30 Cornhill, E.C., and StReeT Brotners, 5 Serle Street, W.C. 
OTICE.—ADVERTISEMENTS and SUBSCRIPTIONS for 


COLONIAL gat JOURNALS RECEIVED AT SITRER Or Fic 
but Files for Inspection and Papers for Sale are kept at the City Offices only. . 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of the Leading 
Books of the past Thirty Years have been placed in circulation at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY on the day of publication. 

Fresh Copies of all New Works of General Interest are added from day to 
day as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the 
Principal Forthcoming Books as they are issued from the press, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required; or 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery of Books in any part of London. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Liuirep, New Oxford Street, 
281 REGENT STREET, anp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


President—Lord TIOUGIHITON. 

Vice-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., His Grace the LORD ARCH- 
BISHOP of DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Trustees—Lord HOUGIITON, Earl of CARNARVON, Ear! of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature in various 


languages. 
Geneniotion. £3 a year without entrance fee, or £2 with entrance fee of 26; life-member- 
ship, £26. Piltcen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. | ecading 
—_ from 10 to half-past 6. Catalogue, 1875, price 16s. ; to ¥ 12s. Pp (1875-80), 
price 58. ; to Members, 48. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


MATTHEW PARIS’S CIIRONICLE. 
In royal 8vo. pp. 654, price 10s, half-bound, 


ATTHAEI PARISIENSIS MONACHI SANCTI ALBANI 

CHRONICA MAJORA, Edited by H. R, Luann, D.D, Fellow of Trin. Coll. 

Regi-trary of the Univ. and Vicar of Great St. Mary's, Cambridge. Vol. VII. 

Index and Glossary (completion). Publish:d by the Authority of the Lords Com- 
missioners of H.M. Treasury, under the Direction of the Mas'er of the Rolls. 

Matthew Paris’s Chronica Majora is one of the most valuable and most frequently 

consulted of the ancient English Chronicies. It is now published from its com- 

mencement for the first time. 
London : Lonemans & Co. and Tittayer & Co, Oxford: Parker & Co. 
Cambridge: MacmiLLan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLack and 
Dove.as & Fouts. Dublin: A. THom & Co, 


NEW. AND IMPORTANT I BOOK oN VIVISECTION. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CRUELTY: an Enquiry into the 
Vivisection Question. By Cloth. 
The Lancet says: “ By far the most important contribution to the vivisection question.” 
TINSLEY Brorners, London. At all Booksellers’. 
Second Edition, 275 pp. 5s. 

SLIGHT AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment. By 
Liongt 8S. Bears, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King's College, London. 
London : J. & A. CHURCHILL, 

Just 
VESTIGES of CREATION. Rozsert Caambers, LL.D. 


Post svo. = 
A New Edition, with Introducti and revealing the circum- 
stances under which this Celebrated Work was be Ang 
W. & R. Cuamners, London and Edinburgh. 


Bow sendy, ot all the 1 vol. su 
cloth bevelled 


THE ORDER OF THE COIF. 
By Mr. SERJEANT PULLING. 


Contain early History of the Order, together with an Account of the ale Regis, 
the at Tlall derived from it—the Justiciarsthe Judges and Serjeants 
ot the Coit—the Apprengicii ad lezcem—the Inns of Court—the Forms, and 
Usages kept up by the Bchch and | the a and Memoirs of the Old Order, and its 
many r Legal and Social Position, and the Innovations 
on the old Lnstitution. 


LONDON: WM. CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 27 FLEET STREET, 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 
THE 
STORY OF THE COUP D’ETAT. 


By M. DE MAUPAS, 
Formerly Minister and Chief of the Police in Paris. 


TRANSLATED BY ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 26 IVY LANE, LONDON, 


This day is published, 8vo. with Map and Portrait, 28s, 
The Third and concluding Volume of 


THE HISTORY OF CHINA 
(The Events of the present Century), 


By DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, 
Author of “England and Russia in Central Asia” &c, 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 559 
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NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XIX.— MAY. 
CONTENTS :— 


JACK’S COURTSHIP: a Sailor's Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By 
W.Crark Russert. Chapters XX.—XXII. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH TOWNS. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 
LL.D. D.C.L. 

GREY TOWER OF DALMENY. By Gronce MiLner, Author of 
“Country Pleasures.” 

MY PARIS MASTERS, By the Author of “ Reata.” 

OLD MORTALITY. By Rosert Lovis Srevenson. 

MADAM. By Mis. Ouirnant. Chapters XXI—XXV. 

London, LonGMANS, GREEN, & Co, 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXIV., is 


published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 


1. BOSSUET. 

2. THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

3. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

4. THE ROYAL VATICAN. 

5. LAUDERDALE AND THE RESTORATION IN SCOTLAND. 

6. IRISH POOR LAW AND IRISH EMIGRATION. 

7. JAMES HOPE SCOTT. 

8. ARMY ORGANIZATION. 

9. TWO ROYAL BOOKS. 

10, THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MAGAZINE for MAY 1884, 
No. DCCCXXIII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
FASHIONABLE PHILOSOPIIY. 
A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS.—Conclusion. 
THE LATE BATTLES IN THE SOUDAN AND MODERN TACTICS. 
A RAMBLE TO THE RIVIERA. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTIIER.—Part VIII. 
THE CHINESE ARMY. 
THE GOVERNMENT MEDICAL BILL: a Radical Cure, 
FANATICISM IN THE SOUDAN. 
FALLEN BRITAIN AND LER POLITICS. 
THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


BLACKWwoop's 


Now ready, New Series, No. XI., 6d. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY. 


CONTENTS: 

DIARY OF ud jest EVROPEAN WHO RODE THROUGH THE DESERT 
FROM BE R TO SUAKIN. 

MARGERY : P QUETUER. By the Author of “John Herring.” Part II. Illustrated 
by Marry F 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. VI. 

THE GIANT'S ROBE. By the Author of “* Vice Versa.” Chapter 33. In ape. 
Chapter 31. On the Laulenplatz. Chapter 35. Missed Fire! Chapter 36. Little 
Rifts. With [ustrations by W. Ralston. 

THE CAPITAL OF THE MIKADOS, 

THE LOG HUT OF CLAPHAM. Illustrated by G. G. Kilburne. 


London : SuiTH, EvprR. & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Ready on Monday next, at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
For MAY. 


PERIL. By Jessiz (Continued.) 
OF THREE PRESIDENTS: THIERS, MACMAHON, 


THE MAD CZAR. 

A MYSTERIOUS DWELLING. 

HENRY GREVILLE’S DIARY. 

AN AUSTRALIAN NOVELIST. 

ZERO: a Story of Monte Carlo. (Conclusion.) 


Ricuarp BeyTLey & Sox, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 
A SECOND EDITION is now ready of the CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW for as containing. Mr. Herbert Spencer's Article on THE COMING 
SLAVERY, and othe: 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY 
ConTeNntTs FoR MAY: 

TIIE SINS OF LEGISLATORS. By Hernert Srencea. 

AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCIIY. By Ecrsée Recivs. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hetrox. 

SOME NEGLECTED FACTS OF HISTORY. By Pro‘essor E. A. Freeway. 

THE LOGIC OF PAIN. By Dr. J. MILNeR FOTHERGILL. 

IRELAND AND THE FRANCHISE BILL. By James STEPHENS, late Fenian Head 


Ceutre. 
THE “ TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES.” Translation, with Notes. By Archdeacon 
ARRAR. 


CHARLES READE. By the Rev. Compton READE. 
THE REPRESENTATION OF MLNORITIES. By the Right Ton. G.SHaw Lerrvre, 


re 
any LIFE AND THOUGHT IN THE UNITED STATES. By Professor 
. ADAMS. 


REVIEW. 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS : 
1, ORIENTAL HISTORY. By Professor Sarce. 
2. NEW TESTAMENY® CRITICISM. By Archdeacon Farrar. 
3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


IsBIsTER & Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Monthly, One Shilling. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


CONTENTS FoR MAY: 


FRONTISPIFCE. “* Rocket’ and‘ Flyer.’” Drawn by Mrs. C. SrEDEL. 

THE SCARLET TANAGER. ChaptersI..II.,and III, By J.T. 

“MR. PLANTAGENET NORMAN DANE.” Jingle. By Many Lane. 
SUPPORTING HERSELF. By Evizanetu Stcant PHELPS. 

THE PUILOPENA, By R. StockTox. 

WORDS INCLINED TO JINGLE. 

ROSY SNOW. Poem. By Gray Coxe. 

A PICNIC. Picture, drawn by Rose MUELLER. 

THE LAND OF FIRE. Concluded. By Mayne RErp. 

THE RIVER-END MOREYS’ RAB. By A. G. PiyupTox. 

THE DOVES AT MENDON. Poem. By Jcxia C. R. Dorr. 

LITTLE THINGS. Fifth Spinning-wheel Story. By Lovisa M. ALcoTT. 

THE SONG OF THE ROLLER SKATES. Verses. By A. C. 

OUR ROLLER SKATING BRIGADE. Jingle. 

HISTORIC BOYS. Olaf of Norway ; The Boy Viking. By E. S. Broors. 

“LOOK OUT THERE!” Pic'ure, drawn by Jos. LAUBER. 

MARVIN AND HIS BOY HUNTERS. Chapters I. andII. By Mavunice Tuomrson. 
A MEETING ON THE RAIL. Verses. By MaLcotu Dove.as. 

MAIDEN-HAIR. Verses. By Bessin CHANDLER. 

Woak AED PLAY FOR YOUNG FOLK. XII. Leather Work. By Cuanius G. 


FOR VERY LITTLE FOLK, Dy Il. B. 

THE ST. NICHOLAS ALMANAC. By and Barn 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT—THE LETTER-BOX—AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION 
RIDDLE-BOX. 


MAGAZINE, 


St. Nicholas, Part I. Vol. XI, now ready, 8s. 
Freperick Wanye & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Monthly, Sixteenpence. 
CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Commencement of a New Volume. 


Tue 
CoNTENTS For MAY: 


CHIEF JOSEPH, THE NEZ-PERCE. Frontispiece—Portrait. 

THE SALEM OF HAWTHORNE. Thirteen Illustrations. By JcLiaN HaAwTuoRNe. 

LADY BARBERINA. By Hexay Janes. 

THE METOPES OF THE PARTHENON AND THE LAPITH HEAD IN THE 
LOUVRE. With Illustrations. 

POWER AGAINST POWER. By Rose H. Laturor. 

THE SLAVE WOMAN. By C. G. D. Roverts. 

BRITISH FERTILITY. By Burnovens. 

RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA. Illustrated. By M. G. VAN RexssEvata. 

SPRING. Original Engraving by ELeripGe KINGSLEY. 

EVENING SONG IN MAY. By Joun Vance CHENEY. 

A PARABLE. By Puitir Bourke Marston. 

DR. SEVIER. By Gronck W. CABLE. Continued. 

A MARRIAGE. By Mata VERE. 

ROSE MADDER. By Ivory Back. 

AN AVERAGE MAN. By Rosent Graxt. Continued. 

LORDS’ DAY. By CAROLINE A. Mason. 

THE Bay oF ISLANDS IN CALM AND STORM, (The Cruise of the Alice May.) 
By W. BENJAMIN. 

“IN DAYS.” By AvsTix Donson. 

THE WOMEN OF THE BEE-HIVE. 

ONE WAY OF LOVE. By Eviza Catvert HA. 

ON THE TRAINING OF PARENTS, By Frank R. Stockton. 

THE REPROACH. By Gosse. 

TRADES-UNIONISM IN ENGLAND. By Tuowas Heocues. 

ONE SEA-SIDE GRAVE. By Curistina Rovserri. 

CUIEF JOSEPM, THE NEZ-PERCEF. By C. E. 8. Woop. 

TOPICS OF THE TIME—OPEN LETTERS—BRIC-A-BRAC. 


The Century Magazine, Vols. I. to V., now ready, each 10s. 6d. 
Wanye & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Now ready, One Shilling. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for MAY. 


CONTENTS : 
A Roman Singer. By F. Marion Crawford. Go Thomas Hutchinson. By George 
The Silver Danger. By J. Laurence Laughlin. 


vernor 
The Anatomizing of Williain Shakespeare. | | E. Etlis. 
— Richard Grant White. 
1 logy. By E. P. Evans. William H. Seward. By Henry Cabot Lodze, 
Maréchal Niel. By T. B. Aldrich. 
The Progress of Nationalism. By Edward 
Stanwood. 


wy Arbutus. By H. H. 

En Province. By Henry James. 

At Bent’s Hotel. By E. W. Bellamy. 

Dew of Parnassus. By Edith M. Thomas. Recent American Fiction. 

Matthew Arnold as @ Poet. By Harrict | Tuttic’s History of Prussia. 
Preston. Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 


Waters 
In War Time. By 8. Weir Mitchell. The Contributor's Club. 


London: Warp, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C, 


MONUMENT to GARIBALDI at TURIN.—See THE 
BUILDER of this week. Also the Conservative Ciub, Liverpool ; Design for Vesti- 
bule, in Swiss Exhibition at Ziirich (1883); O11 Barrack Stores at Ianover ; Board Schools, 
Leamington ; Articles on Principles and Vractive of Water-rating : ‘Armenian Setianiges 5 
Co-operative’ Building and rrench Commission ; Wren's City Churches New Water 
Meter ; Butish Museum Lectures, &c —id. ; by post, Annual iption, 1%s. 

4G aimee Street. And all Newsmen. 


‘TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 
THE LIFE and TIMES of WILLIAM the 


FOURTIIL, including a View of Social Life and Manners Susins his Reign. xz peace 
FirzGenarp, Author of * The Lite of George the Fourth 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


AMONG the CLODS: Phases of Farm Life. 


By A Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


UNDER FOURTEEN FLAGS: the Life and 


Adventures of Brigadicr-General MicIveEr, Soldier of Fortune. By C Ww. D. 
L'EsrraNGek. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait of General MacIver, cloth gilt, 2)s. 


NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 


THE HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS. By 


B. L. FansEon, Author of “Grif,” * Joshua Marvel,” &c. 


THE MARCH of LOYALTY. By Letitia 


McC.istock, Author of “ A Boycotted Household.” 


THE WILD WARRINGTONS: a Family 


History. By ARNOLD Gray. 3 vols. 


THE LAST CALL. By Ricuarp Downe, 


Author of * The Se oe 3 vols. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, for MAY. 1s. 


:—Leaves from the Life of a Special dent : Prince 

rte; Victor Moir Tours; Trial of Prince Pierre Bor are Rochefort 

unich. By John huzustus O'Shea—Charles Keade—' The lystery of Squ 
—Sentimental Journeys in London Dickens and Uld Waterloo Bridge 


Lincolu’s Inu: John Forster's House : Anthony ‘Trollope ‘The Soane Strange 
Story of George Soune. By Perey Fitzceraldt— A to a Cricket Th arty Vo 
Ago—Sally «Serial Novel). By dobn A Modern Medea. Peyton 


Plane Hunting in the Central Pyrences— Amateur Actors in ingland in 
The Me. By ‘yo Jerrold— Material and Immaterial. By Dilixyn 
ero 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SHORT STUDIES in ECCLESIASTICAL 


HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. By the Rev. H. N. Oxenna™x. Demy 8vo. 


(Nearly ready. 
ANCIENT RELIGION and MODERN 
THOUGHT. By W.S.Litty. Demy 8vo. 12s. [This day. 


BINKO’S BLUES: a Tale for Children of all 


Growths, By Herman Author of “Fancit of Ballio!,” “ White 
Pilgrim,” &c. Illustrated by Edgar Giberne. Small crown 8vo. 5s. [This da 


THE CANTERBURY TALES ; being Selec- 


tions from the Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer, rendered into Modern English, with 
close adherence to the Language of the Poet. By Franx Pirt-Tayior. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [ This day. 


TONKIN ; or, France in the Far East. By 


Cc. late of the 90th Light Infantry. Demy 8vo. = l4s, 


Cc book is an opportune contribution to the | ti 
beginning it does with relations between France and Ton: tay the French 
Rk and the of the present war down to most recent opera- 
tions.” —A thenaum, 


CHRONICLES of NEWGATE. By Major 


Artuur Guirrtras, H.M.’s Inspector of Prisons. Demy 8vo. with Illustra- 


tions, 16s. 
~ hay’ Griffiths’s volumes will long continue to be the standard work on a painful subject, 
such as few men could have handicd with so much oe feeling and they 
deserve to be send by all of our modern socivlogy.''—A theneum. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MRS. BRAY 


(born 1789, died 1883), Author of “The Life of Thomas Stothard, R A.,” 
“Tke White Hoods,” &c, Edited by Jonn A. Kemps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ We could not well spare ene page of the Autobiography of Anna Eliza Bray........ Iler 
grandmother, who dicd in her hundredth year, and could well remember those times ta 
Anne when she was growing up among men who had sven the execution of Charles I. h 

he comvanion of her girlhood; and this not only gave an old-world tove to the future 
novelist’s mind, but makes her in her Astoblogroney an paseo on that near past which we 
are never tired of hear.ng...... The book is delightful."—Graphic. 


MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 


Mcsars. CHAPMAN & HALL are preparing for publication a Series of Volumes 
dedicated to the Lives of Great Military Commanders. 

The volumes are designed to form a set of critical Biographies, illustrative of the 
operations and the art of war, by writers of distinction in the profession of arms, 
whose competence to weigh the miiitary qualities and deeds of the Chiefs can be 
accepted. Maps will, when J, pany the , for the convenience 
of students. 

The aim of these volumes is to be both prpular and scientific, combining the nar- 
rative of the most romantic and instructive of human lives with aclear examina- 
tion of the genius of the soldier, 

The First Volume will be 


FREDERICK the GREAT. By Colonel C. B. 
This day. 


BRACKENBURY, containing Maps, crown 8vo. 


MARSHAL LOUDON. By Colonel nanan 


C.8,L, will follow it, the two Lives presenting the opposing aspects of the 
Seven Years’ War. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of PETER 


STONNOR, Esq. By Dr. BLATHERWICK. With Illustrations by James Guthrie 
and A. 8. Boyd. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
our innocence of guile we do not quite know whether Mr. Blatherwick, the ostensible 
Mr. Peter Stonnor’s recollections, is a real or on the 
contrary, he is as purely imaginative asthe amiable herowith w ‘readable resented us, 
a 


But. at any rate, we feel sure that he (if he it be) has written an tnuvnally readable ae in- 
teresting book. If Mr. Ly ay is ly a new writer, we venture w believe that a 
future betore him.” — Pall Mal Gazette. 


THE RIGHT SORT: a Romance of the Shires. 


By Mrs. EpwaRD KENNARD. New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. eras 6s, 
is dup. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
2 vols. 


ZERO: 
A Story of Monte Carlo. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


“The story is pleasingly to'd. the interest lying in the unity and rapidity of the well- 
sustained iu the reality of the characters, and in the author’ power ers.” 


INTRODUCED to SOCIETY. By Hamitron 


Ailpt, Author of Rita” &c. 2 vols. 

“If Mr. Hamilton Aidé achieved no other success than mate his readers wish there was 
more of his book, the novelty of that resuit would be a thing to remembered........5 Some 
scenes in this too brief story have genuine beauty, are humorous and caustic, and the 
whole siory is good.""—Spectatur. 


HENRY NIGHTINGALE: a Novel. By 
“A sonatemmnemamnenia a plot that is quite out of the beaten track.” —Mor ning Post. 


SALVAGE: a Collection of Stories. By 


HAWLEY | ema Author of “ Hard Lines,” “ Breezie Langton,” &c. Crown 
8vo. 10s, 
“ They are reading........ Bright, genial, and witty in himself, he tinges every- 


thing he touches with these same good qualities.” — Whitehall Keview. 


» CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is pubtished. 
TOWARDS THE MOUNTAINS OF 
THE MOON: 


A Journey in East Africa. 


By Mrs. PRINGLE, of Whytbank, Yair. 
8vo. with a Map, 12s, 64. 


This day is published. 
THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH 
SONNETS. 


Chosen and Edited by DAVID M. MAIN, 
Fep. 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, 6s. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


OURE TOUNIS COLLEDGE: Sketches of 


the mya of the Old College of Edinburgh. With an Appendix of His- 
torical Documents. By Joun Harnisox. Crown 8vo. cloth, ds, 


AN OLD MAN'S” LOVE. By ANTIIONY 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

“ Itis more original in design and donnée, not only than * The Land * butthan many 
of its author's more recent w Orks......++ Indeed the whole litue story, as tain Clutterbuck 
would say, goes trippingly off."—Saturday neriew. 

~ Is in all respects an a mirable story. There are few better eporimene extant of what 
be called Mr. Trollope's = ah style than this novel. It shows him in some respects at his best. 
There are innumerable touches in the story, which it be be adequately 
to describe, and of which it would be ditticult to speak two highly.”’ 


SECOND EDITION. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 
“Tt is a fine manly character that comes out of the story of his life, and nobody will read it 
| feeling ad) ae a a the writer, and, kuowing him better, that he values him with 
rega 
gines Me an told the 's life, there has been in England 
no more genuine or interesting career than that in 
Sater Review. 


This day is published, Second Edition. 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT ; and Leaves 


from a Note-Book. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


This day is published, complete in 2 vols. 


THE INSTITUTESof the LAW of NATIONS: 


a Treatise of the Jural Relations of Separate Political Communitics. By 
James Lonmkk, LL.D., Advocate, Regius Professor of Public Law and of the 
Law of Nature and Nationsin the University cf Edinburgh, &c. &c. 2 vols. 
8vo0. 36s, 


This day is published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia, By G. ’ cammeerena 
Davies, Author of “The Swan and her Crew.” Post 8vo. illustrated with 
12 Pull-page Plates, 14s. 
“ A charming description of hq inland seas of Norfolk and their ea ae a human and 
other, from the pen of Mr. Davies. The author describes his yachting tures with such 
quancy and we find ourselves mentally resolving to next autuma 
holidays to sailing the Broads instead of climbing the Alps.""— Westminster Keriew. 

His book is full of pleasant reading. one for those to whom nature has denied all love for 
fishing and amateur yachting........ It will be welcomed everywhere by all who can relish 
healthy writing healthy We recommend it ut ned alinost for- 
gotten to say that it is adorned with twelve admi illustrations.”"—s, 


SEVENTH EDITION, 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Ovipnant, 
“Traits and Travesties,” &c. Crown 8vo. wi: 
ustratio: 


“ Brilliant and delightful........ The book is one which overyeoty will creedil, read and 
greatly admire. It is the outeome of s. ne ular ori ginality and beapeses 
cvoach to equip score of ordina.y ts fur the p ofa camp of 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


ENGLAND THROUGH FRENCH GLASSES. 


Crown §vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PUBLIC LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
By PHILIPPE DARYL. 
Translated by HENRY FRITH, and Revised by the Author. 


* One of the ablest of = Rooks by Frenchmen about England. Superior in real merit to 
‘John Bull et son lie.” um. 

* This clever book......... M. “Philippe Daryl! has lived ten years in our country and under- 
stands its languace perfectly. He has moreover the gift—rare canons Die countrymen—of seeing 
men and things amongst us, for the most part, from a correct point of view........4 Altogether, 
this book is well worth reading ¢."’—Morning Post. 

* Throughout the whole book the author shows Sat he is a thorough master of his subject. 
Tle has written of nothing without having obtained all possible information on the point. We 
can commend Look as thoroughly interesting.” dow rnal. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, 8vo. 16s. 


MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By CHartes 


M.D., F.R.S., Physician E: y the 
a With a Portrait of the Author, and Original Sketches of Place, 
Andral, and other French savants. 


Laennec, 
“ Dr. Charles Williams's * Memoirs of L.ie ont wed; pew much medical and professional 
foes with come social and general, interes: ams, who is a Fellow of the Royal 
ledge Ww insidious disease jas cont There is plen shrew 
observation to be found in the book."’"—Daily 


Will be ready shortly, New and Enlarged Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
with numerous Iliustrations, 21s, 


WALKS in FLORENCE and its ENVIRONS. 


By Susan and Joanna Horner, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING'S 
“ SELECTIONS.” 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 


of ROBERT BROWNING. 
First SERIES, Crown 8vo. 3s.6d. | SECOND SERIES, oma 
Next week. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, & 
POPULAR 2s. LIBRARY. 


MRS. GEOFFREY. By the Author of “ Molly 


Bawn” &c, Fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


COMPLETION OF 
BISHOP ELLICOTT’S BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


NOTICE.—Messrs,. CASSELL & COMPANY will publish on 
Monday next (April 28) 


THE FIFTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Which is now issued, complete in 5 volumes, each 21s, 
*,* A Prospectus, full details of this Bible Commentary, will be forwarded 
ons post free on application to 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 


PARKER & CO..S NEW BOOKS, 


Just published, 328 pp. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A SUMMARY OF THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS 
COMMISSION’S REPORT; 


And of Dr. Stubbs’s Historical Reports; together with a 
Review of the Evidence before the Commission, 


By SPENCER L. HOLLAND, Barrister-at-Law. 


Just ready, 278 pp. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF CANON LAW IN 
CONJUNCTION WITH OTHER 
BRANCHES 0F JURISPRUDENCE; 


With pe oy on the Royal Supremacy and the Report 
the Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts, 


By the Rev. J. DODD, M.A., 
Formerly Rector of Hampton Poyle, Oxon. 


Nearly reddy, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 26s. 


THE MISSALE AD USUM 
INSIGNIS ET PRACLARA 
ECCLESIZ SARUM. 


Ed, F. H. DICKINSON, A.M. 
Part II. 6s.; Part III. 10s, 6d, ; and Part IV. 7s. 6d., may still be had. 


PARKER & CO., OXFORD; AND 6 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON. 


— 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 


Rosryson, Author of “Grandmother's Money” é&c. 3 vols. 


WE TWO. By Epya Lyatt, Author of 


“Donovan” &c. 3 vols. 


THE PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. Sura, 


Author of “Tit for Tat” &c. 3 vols. 


DAWN. By H. Riper Haccarp. 3 vols. 
A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. Py M 


Power O’DonoGuvug, Author of “ Ladies on Horseback” &c, 


TO HAVE and to HOLD. BySaraun Strepper, 


Author of “ The Fate of a Year” &c, 3 vols, 


OMNIA VANITAS::a Tale of Society. 1 vol. 
10s, 6d. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MISS AGNES SMITH’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Illustrations and Map of the Author's Route, 15s. 


(5 LIMPSES of GREEK LIFEandSCENERY. 
By AGNEs SmirH, Author of “Eastern Pilgrims” &c, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, Eighth Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


NORMANDY 


AND 


BRITTANY. 


By C. B. BLACK. 


Illustrated with Fourteen Maps and Fifteen Plans, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 4to. 15s. 


THE GREEK LITURGIES. 
Chiefly from Original Authorities. 


By the Rev. C. A. SWAINSON, D.D. 
Master of Christ's College, and Lady Margaret's Reader in Divinity, Cambridge. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK 
TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


With 4 Maps, cloth, 6s. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. LUKE. 
By the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 
LONDON: C. J. CLAY, M.A., & SON, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


LANDMARKS of RECENT HISTORY. + By 


CHARLOTTE M. 17701883. , Fep. 2s. 6d. Uniform with 
of Ameient History,” “ Middie Ages,” and “ Modern History. 


JOHN KEBLE— A DAILY TEXT-BOOK. 


fom, rmons for the Christian Year.” By E.H.and F.H. With 
paren Yo Youna, M.A., Rector of Fort Witham Square | cloth’ 


FROM OVER the WATER. By the Author 


of “ Like His Own Daughter,” “ Ruthieston,” ac. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


TIP-CAT. The New Story by the Author ot 


“ Laddie " and “ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


LONDON: WALTER SMITH (LATE MOZLEY), 31 KING STREET, . 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE MEMOIRS of HEINRICH HEINE, 


oe mee discovered Fragments of his Writings. Translated. with an 
“aoe, by Dr. THomas W. Evans, Commander of the Legion 


New Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


MARY TUDOR: an Historical Drama, in 


Two Parts. By the late AUBREY De VERE. 
“ Few finer historical than the first of Sir Vere’ 
ew then Aubrey de Vere's on Mary Tudor have been 


Second Edition, 


Enlarged. 
ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING WRITERS. 


Selected and Arranged, with a Note on the History of the Sonnet. By 
SAMUEL WADDINGTON. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


arly ve one, an: ue 


WORKS by the late C. S. CALVERLEY, M.A. 
Formerly ww of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. Eighth Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
FLY LEAVES. 10th Thousand, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

into ENGLISH and LATIN. Crown 8vo. 


THEOCRITUS, translated into English Verse. Second Edition, 
revised, crown "evo. 7s. 6d. 


Revised Edition, 2s. 6d. 


A KEY to TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 


By Atrrep Garry, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield and Sub-Dean of York. 
“ We certainly find i to the understanding of the work ; in which 
few of Mr. to despise." Spectator. 


POETRY for CHILDREN. 


Selected and 
Arranged, with Explanatory Notes, by E. A. HELPs. 
Book I.—134 pp. small 8vo. For Standards I.and II. 94. 
Book II.—224 pp. crown 8vo. For Standards andIV. 1s. 6d. 
Book IIl.—352 pp. post 8vo. ForStandards V., VI.,and VII. 2s. 
(Just published. 


Demy 8vo. with 63 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


WOOD ENGRAVING: a Manual of Instruc- | 


tion. By W. J. Liytoy, Author of “A History of Wood Engraving in | 


Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


ITALIAN MASTERS in GERMAN GAL- 


LERIES. A Critival Essay on the Italian Pictures in the Galleries of Munich, 
Dresden, and Berlin. By GiovANNI Mor®Lii1, Member of the Italian Senate. 
Translated from the German by Lour-k M. RICHTER. 

“In a word Signor Morelli has created nothing less than a revolution in art-scholarship 
and both by precept and quamone has given a remarkable impulse to sound knowledge ro? | 
inde - opinion.””"— Academ 

study of Signor Morell: 1 certainly the my velushinesntsution to the archeology 
of Italian art which the modern scientific has brought out, but one regret— 
that its field has been so ‘ation. 


Small post 8vo. with numerous 


Diagrams and Illustrations, 6s. 
THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK of PHYSI- 
CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Joxes-Browne, of the Geological Survey of 
England and Wales. 


Secretary of the Society of Arts. 


COTTON SPINNING, its Development, 


Small post 8vo. in Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 3s. 6d, 
GOETHE’S EARLY and MISCELLANEOUS 


LETTERS, inc’ Letters to his Mother. With Notes and a Short Bio- 
graphy by EpwarD Editor of “ Wilhelm Meister’s Travels” &c. 
In Bohn’s Library binding, or plain cloth. 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, 
with Introduction, by R, H. M. Exwes. 2 vols. each 5s. 
TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO-POLITICUS—POLITICAL TREA- 


BE. 
Vol. Il.—_IMPROVEMENT OF THE UNDERSTANDING—ETHICS— 
LETTERS. 


In Bohn's Library binding, of plain cloth, 2s. 6d. 
COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLECTION, 


CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING SPIRIT, and ESSAYS on FAITH and 
the COMMON PRAYER BOOK. New Edition, Revised. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 YORK a, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. By the 


Author of “ Four Crotchets toa Bar” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 

This is a really fine novel in design ; and the execution is of a high order, with a 
just and impressive catastrophe...... Scarcely any of the characters could be spared, 
so new and refreshing are nearly all the fictitious beings whom the novelist has 
summoned from the recesses of imagination. New, too, is the scenery, new the 
subject, new the scope, and new the style of treatment. The fortunes of a pair of 
lovers do not—for once—claim attention to the exclusion of most other matters. 
percenep The family of the Dailys, one and all, are conceived with great originality 
and sketched with remarkable vigour and skill. Altogether the novel is of an un- 
doubtedly superior stamp. 

MORNING POST. 

A powerfully written tale; whilst possessing the interest of a romance, enters 

into the discussions of many social problems. 


ATHEN ZUM. 

In virtue of its subject, of its boldly-drawn characters, of its descriptions an@ 
manner of treatment, it is pre-eminently readable. The story throws light upon a 
district which has not been worked by previous writers of fiction, and the picture 
here presented is a thoroughly pleasant piece of work. As for the characters, the 
whole family of the Dailys are English to the backbone. Few more weird figures 
will be found in contemporary fiction than that of James Daily as he sat night after 
night crouched on the thatch of his cottage, brooding over the dim prospect of 
Sodden Fen, which he has sworn never to enter except as the recognized owner. The 
keeping of his vow, the manuer of his release, the long nursing of his insane greed 
and envy and fancied wrongs, are told with musculine power—which is by no means 
the same thing as saying by a male writer. If this novel is not one of the most 
vigorous which has appeared within the last year or two, it has elements of vigour 
in conception and execution which entitle itto much consideration, and the dis- 
cerning reader will not fail to observe many indications of the best qualities that a 
novelist can possess, 

ACADEMY. 

The love passages between Aurea Chapel and her third and final fate form a piece 
of sunny comedy incomparably superior to what passes muster as the humorous 
by-play of ordinary fiction. 


IN LONDON TOWN. By KATHERINE LEE, 


Author of “ A Western Wildflower” &c. 3 vols, 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

This isa very fresh, original, wholesome, clever, humorous, and yet serious story. 
The heroine is an excellent conception. Her lover's character is worked out .nd 
exhibited with considerable skill and humour. Here and there he attains almost 
heroic proportions; he reaches a noticeable height of moral dignity and nobility, 
Another very wel! conceived and well-drawn character is the hero’s mother, and 
another is her most worthy and amiable brother. It is highly creditable to the 
writer to have accomplished such admirable sketches. Amusing, too, is the small 
satire directed against the women wh» yearn after the higher education, after equal 
electoral rights, and after what Mr. Sampson Brass would have vaguely described 
as “ all manner of games.” 

ACADEMY. 

This is a good, sound, interesting, and healthy novel, and one that it is impossible 
to read without feeling the better for it. There is a refreshingly quiet humour in 
some of the characters. The figure of the old man Thorold, a descendant of an 
ancient family, who believes that he has been defrauded of his rights, is a very 
striking aud even pathecic one. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Mrs. Lee has produced a sensible as well as an affecting book ; it is well conceived ; 
the story of Mr. Fowler's courtship and marriage is pleasantly told, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


The story is bright and amusing throughout.....,..No one who knows what goo? 
writing is, no one who is original enough to enjoy originality, should miss the 
pleasure that this novel will give. 


ATHEN ZUM. 
The characters in Mrs. Lee’s new tale are strongly marked, and have been drawn 
with much artistic care. ‘‘In London Town” is an unusually interesting story. 
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